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WILL YOU LEND ME A HUNDRED? 
AY name is Jones. I hold a clerkship in a cer- 
tain bank at a salary of $1,500 per annum. I 
have also a wife and four children. Certain extraor- 
dinary expenses attendant upon a recent addition to 
my family (a boy), and which, if you area father, you 
will readily understand and appreciate, made it im- 
perative that I should borrow the sum of one hund- 
red dollars. The fact of my being a bank clerk, and, 
at the same time, under the necessity of negotiating a 
Joan for so paltry a sum, may seem an anomaly; but, 


to confess the truth, Iam somewhat sensitive, and I} 


lacked the courage to appropriate funds belonging to 
others, 
boldness, for I do it at the risk of forfeiting the re- 
spect and esteem of business men, who, I have no 
doubt, will condemn me as a person possessed of lit- 
tle stamina and no shrewdness, 

I needed one hundred dollars. The object of this 
letter is not alone to inform you of the fact, but rather 
to picture the sensations of a man of extreme delicacy 
of feeling when suddenly called upon to play the réle 
ofa timid and unwilling borrower. 


Let us imagine that to-day is Thursday, Two 


weeks hence to a minute I am, to quote the words of 


a’ wealthy Scotch gentleman of our neighborhood, 
*boonden doon an’ prascribed” to pay toa certain party 


the sum of one hundred dollars in the legal tender of 


the Republic. The first step, therefore, is to select 
certain individuals upon whom I may call, and whom 
T fancy are under obligations to assist me through 
ties of consanguinity or marriage. Shall I go for aid 
to my uncle Blotter, my cousin Phipps, my brother- 
in-law Hopper, or my papa-in-law Robinson, The 
first. is rich; the second is comfortably off, and a 
hoaster of his charities; to the third I have loaned 
money; and the fourth loves me. 

“Ce west que le premicr pas qui conte.’ IT Nave 
chosen those who are to have the honor of contribut- 
ing to my wants. I now feel somewhat relieved in 
mind; infact, I assume a jocoseness and even buoyancy 
of manner that is extremely pleasing to my wife and 
family, or rather those members of it who are able to 
appreciate that I am their male progenitor. Four 
days pass by—each one, as it were, more enjoyable 
than its predecessor. On the morning of the fifth, 
however, I suddenly become a doubter. “ What,” I 
say to myself, “ if neither Blotter, Phipps, Wopper, nor 
Robinson will accommodate me?” For several mo- 
ments Iam bewildered and overcome; but my san- 
guine temperament recovers from the temporary re- 
pulse and reoceupies the field of hope. The doubt, 
nevertheless, continues to haunt me. I determine, 
therefore, to exorcise the demon by inviting my rela- 
tives to a quiet party at cards, on which occasion I 
will cunningly propound certain questions on the 


It grieves me to thus betray my want of 
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subject of small unsecured loans, which, no matter 
how cautiously answered, will give me a clue as to 
the possible success of my intended operations. I act 
immediately upon the suggestion, and dispatch my 
eldest boy—seven years old next March, and as fine a 
child for his age as I ever saw—with three notes, ad- 
dressed respectively to Blotter, Phipps, and Hopper; 
Robinson I do not invite, for fear that my question- 
ings may arouse his suspicions—he is a stock-broker 
—and give a severe shock to his doting fondness. 

Let us now imagine that my notes of invitation are 
answered affirmatively, and that my guests are quict- 
ly seated at the card-table. I do not give refresh- 
ments for obvious reasons, The game opens—in more 
senses than one—with Blotter and Hopper as part- 
ners and Phipps and myself as their opponents. It 
requires considerable diplomacy to introduce the sub- 
ject uppermost in my mind, At last, after a thorough 
rehearsal of the opening sentence, I address myself to 
my partner: “ Phipps,” Isay, “ suppose a fellow should 
vo to you—a man, I mean—that is, you know, a friend 
or relative, who was really hard up, and should tell 
you a straightforward story about his having had a 
hbaby—no, his wife, you know what I mean—and ask 
for the loan of a hundred dollars to help him through, 
to be returned in a few weeks; would you let him 
have it?” ‘Do! so!” answers Phipps, “I would 
show him the door.” Yes,” adds Hopper, “ that 
sort of thing is tried on me every day ; in fact, it is of 
so frequent occurrence that I have a printed card 
which I hand to applicants, and which answers the 
best of purposes,” pointing with his great thumb to 
the only entrance to the room. 

The effect of the above reassuring replies is to in- 
duce me to play a lone hand—the game is euchre— 
the result of which is a count of two for our oppo- 
nents. Could I give to any determined player of the 
game a better illustration of my utter prostration of 
mind? Ineed not add that my best efforts were 
given to an early dispersion of the cruel party. 

I was beaten, vanquished, demoralized; my intellect 
failed to develop new combinations. I knew not 
where nor to whom to look, for my papa-in-law was 
losing money in Erie. My nights were sleepless, and 
my days miserable delusions. Each hour added to 
my sufferings, for the fatal Thursday was near at 
hand. On the morning of the dreaded day, I loitered 
until the latest train. Relief, however, came from an 
unexpected quarter. As I was crossing the ferry, I 
met my old friend Jack Brown. “ Why, Jones,” said 
he, “ what’s the matter ? you look downcast.” I took 
Jack's arm, and, as we walked towards the bank, I 
rehearsed my little trouble. ‘Come at twelve o’clock 
to my office, old fellow,” said the generous Jack, 
“and I will give you a check for the amount.” My 
misery was at an end. 

Now, sir, although I am connected with a banking 
institution, J am an honest man. I paid the debt to 
my friend Jack out of the savings of a scanty income, 
I have a suggestion to make, however, which I fancy 
many a young fellow would like to see carried into 
effect. We have numerous capitalists among us who 
have more money than they can possibly use. I pro- 
pose that with the surplus they establish a “ Clerks’ 
Loan and Trust Co.,” the object of which will be to 
lend to clerks, and others with slender salaries, in the 
hour of necessity, small sums at a legal rate of inter- 
est. A chattel-mortgage or other security would in- 
sure the institution against loss. 

If I am not mistaken, there is established in Lon- 
don a company similar to the one I propose, which 
not only pays good dividends tothe shareholders, but 
is of vast benefit to a very useful class of the community. 
Many young men in positions of trust, rather than un- 
dergo the mortification and humiliation of borrowing 
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from a friend, are often, through absolute necessity, en- 
gendered by the want of sufficient salary, driven into 
peculations, great and small, that would never occur 
were it possible to obtain relief without the sacrifice 
of a certain false pride. Of course I do not allude to 
those who, like the unhappy Jenkins, have a taste for 
music and women, which may only be gratified at 
the expense of their employers. 








CAN A HUMOROUS PERIODICAL SUCCEED IN 
AMERICA ? 


HIS is a question which has occupied the atten- 
tion of a good many people for a good many 
years, and much diversity of opinion hasresulted from 
their cogitations and experiences. The first Yankee 
Doodle, Judy, the John Donkey, the Lantern, the Young 
America, Vanity Fair, and Mrs. Grundy form a sabba- 
tarian series of experimental data upon which might 
be founded an exhaustive discussion of the merits and 
requirements of humorous publications in this coun- 
try. 

In common with all men who have been “ behind 
thescenes” of comic journalism, and aided in conduct- 
ing the experimentum crucis, my convictions have un- 
dergone a complete transition from a hopeful affirma- 
tive to a despairing negative. Competent theorists 
will tell you, and with reason, that a really good hu- 
morous and satirical paper ought to achieve an im- 
mense success in a country like this, where so many and 
such various types of nationality and character are 
assembled; where a vast and exhaustless field for sa- 
tire is offered in public and private life; where sec- 
tional peculiarities and individual idiosyncrasies 
stand out with such angular prominence; and where, 
by the rapid gains and losses attendant upon our 
speculative tendencies, odd figures are constantly ad- 
vancing and receding in the social scale, like the shift- 
ing phantasmagoria of the magic lantern. But ask 
the experts—the publishers who have sunk thousands 
of dollars in such enterprises; the editors who have 
wearily toiled to separate exceptional wheat from 
general chaff; the writers who have spun their 
choicest brain-webs for the public blue-bottles; ask 
these men what they think of the possibility of such 
an undertaking, and you will get from one andall the 
same response: “ It ought to succeed ; but it won't.” 

In an article entitled “ The Last American Punch,” 
published in the third issue of this paper, the writer 
gives several reasons for the failure of Mrs. Grundy and 
her congeners, which, at first sight, seem plausible 
enough, but whose inefficiency may be easily shown 
by a brief consideration of actual facts. He says: 

“The trouble with Mrs. Grundy, as with all its pre- 
decessors, was that it conformed tothe type of comic 
periodical which would suit an English, not an Amer- 
ican, audience. John Donkey, the Lantern, Vanity Fair, 
were all obviously modeled upon the London Punch, 
even to the size and make-up of the forms.” 

Now, as far as “size and make-up ” are concerned, 
the similarity-to those of Punch is undoubted ; but 
this is simply due to the fact that that particular size 
has been found most convenient for immediate read- 
ing and ultimate binding, and that the “ make-up"— 
the distribution of wood-cuts on the “ outside pages” 
—hinges on the mechanical exigencies of the press- 
room. No size could be adopted which would not be 
open to adverse criticism as an apparent imitation of 
that of some one of the numerous periodicals at home 
or abroad, and that engravings must be placed in 
what printers term the “outside form” is a rule 
which applies to all illustrated papers. So much for 
the manner. With regard to the matter, even were it 
the fact that the style of the papers alluded to was 
“obviously modeled upon the London Punch,” this 
would not detract from any isitrinsic merits they 
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might possess. Punch himself is an avowed imitator, | 
and prints his own alias of “ The London Charivari ;” 
but the English public have never thought of denying 


should take leading parts hold aloof from all partici- 
pation, and the circle of available contribut@s is con- 
sequently narrowed down to some six or seven, who are 


merit to astyleconfessedly borrowed from the French. overtasked by the amount of labor forced upon them. 


To a certain extent, every new literary enterprise must 
be a more or less close copy of some antecedent mo- 
del. One successful periodical haying been establish- 
ed in any special walk of literature, whether scientific, 
musical, humorous, satirical, or critical, all subse- 
quent iabors in the same field necessarily bear a strong 
resemblance in general character to their prototype. 
But this resemblance is only generic, not specific. 

The same article I have quoted above states: 

“Had the projectors of Mrs. Grundy carefully 
studied and reproduced in better forms and higher 
types the successful specimens of purely American 
comic humor, both in matter and illustration, they 
would to-day have a prosperous and popular jour- 
nal.” 

To this I reply, that “better forms and higher 
types” would, in most instances, do away with the 
essential characteristics of ‘purely American comic 
humor,” which owes its identity to a rude, grotesque 
sense of the broadly ludicrous, and whose stamp of 
coinage is manifest in coarseness of phraseology. 

Vanity Fair attempted to quarry the vein of Ameri- 
canism, and was for some time edited by ‘“ Artemus 
Ward,” whose cacographic absurdities are to-day re- 
cognized as the most successful specimens of national 
humor; but Vanity Fair tailed. 

If, however, these “ higher types” are to be found 
in the literary productions of cultivated Americans— 
if, as I deferentially submit, the highest instead of the 
lowest forms of composition should be taken to form 
a national standard— then have all our humorous 
papers since the Lantern been American in the best 
sense of the word. 
editorial in Tur Rounp TaBiLe that “as far as re- 
lates to what is timely and novel, the journalist must 

consult popular feeling, and it is well to select popu- 
lar topics; beyond this, to popularize journalism is to 
vulgarize it ;’ and a serious impediment to the culti- 
vation of public taste in this country is erected by 
those who dwell upon the notoriety of Artemus 


It is admirably said in a recent 


Ward, Orpheus C. Kerr, et id genus omne, rather than 
the genuine éxcellence of Irving, Holmes, Lowell, 


Mitchel], Hawthorne, and other elegant authors, as | 


giving tone to cis-Atlantic literature. 

With the exception of Messrs. Barber and Shanly, 
both of whom have resided here long enough to become 
naturalized in style (as is sufficiently proven by the 
letters of the * Disbanded Volunteer’), all the regular 
contributors to Vanity Fair and Mrs. Grundy were 
Americans pur sung; American in turn of thought, 
in educational training, in all things which tend to 
the development of nationality; nor is it true that 
“the publishers of Mrs. Grundy complain that they 
could get neither writers nor artists capable of mak- 
ing a first-class paper.” Their complaint referred to 
a dearth of readers, not of writers. <A circulation 
which would return large profits to the publishers of 
a simply iiterary journal is inadequate to the support 
of one whose outlay for drawings and engravings 
amounts to two or three hundred dollars on each num- 
ber. The actual expense of publishing Mrs. Grundy 
averaged $600 per week, and when it is considered 
that forty per cent. discount must be made on all 
sales to “the trade,” it will be seen that a circulation 
of six thousand copies would barely suffice to pay 
the current expenditures, As each purchaser of a 
paper represents five readers, we find that thirty 
thousand appreciative people must co-operate to 
establish a first-rate illustrated paper; and, humiliat- 
ing as the statement may be, the really cultivated 
class of this community has not hitherto manifested 
its sense of refined humor to anywhere near that ex- 
tent. . 

The next difficulty encountered by the projectors 
of such an enterprise arises from a want of esprit de 
corps among literary men—a lack of unity of action 
in the common cause. In England, men like Thack- 
eray, Dickens, Jerrold, Hood, A’Beckett, Albert Smith, 
the Mayhews, Blanchard, Shirley Brooks, and others 
eminent in literature, worked with interest and vigor 
for the success of Punch ; but here the case is different. 
Either from apathy, or the requirements of profes- 
sional or professorjal pursuits, the very men who 


_ No kind of mental effort is so difficult and exhausting | 


jas theirs under the most favorable circumstances; 


| but when, despite disinclination or physical suficring, | 


a certain quantity of matter must be furnished every 
| week, tleen is the worst condition of the slave enviable 
| when compared with that of the humorist. As Dr, 


Holmes once said to the present writer, when speak- | 


ing of the difference between a publication like the 
| North American Review and one like Punch, * One 
ilives by the work of wits; the other by the play of 
| scholars.” 

Another, and at present an insuperable, obstacle to 
success in comic journalism here is met with in the 
artistic department. True, we have many artists who 
“satisfy the public taste,” so far as the mass of the 


address themselves to a more select audience ; but we 
have none as yet who combine skillful manipulation 
with a high order of humor and keen perception of 
character, as did John Leech, to whom is chiefly due 
the popularity of Punch. No matter how good the 
literary contents of such a paper, its estimation de- 
pends mainly upon the illustrations, which first at- 
tract the reader’s attention; and these cannot be 


execution to those of European periodicals. 

| Again, the influence of the press, which elsewhere 
|islent in aid of light literature, is here withheld or 
| thrown into the adverse scale. Minor * exchanges,” 
| 





to be sure, publish conyentional, unmeaning putts ; 
| but the more influential journals either pass by a 
| humorous cotemporary unnoticed, or print captious, 
| unfair criticisms, apparently prompted by ihe malice 
| of * rejected” contributors, Except in the Commer- 
otal Advertiser, no rational, candid review of an exist- 
ing “comic” paper has appeared in any of the daily 
| journals, 

Still another drawback arises from the fluctuations 
| of political life in America. Our public men seldom 
‘remain long enough in office for the people at large 
| to become familiar with their features and peculiari- 
ities. Caricatures of Palmerston, Russell, * Dizzy,” 
j and other prominent Englishmen are at once appreci- 
j ated by every reader of Punch ; but not one person in 
a hundred would recognize the portraits of more than 
two or three living American statesmen. In addition 
to this, less interest is felt in politics by the retined, 
educated class in this country than in Europe. Gen 
tlemen here, as a rule, take but little part in public 





affairs, and are careless concerning legislation, save 
when it affects their own pockets. 

Though laboring under none of the disadvantages 
I have mentioned, Punch struggled on, almost against 


position, In 1846, when Messrs, Bradbury & Evans 
assumed the publication, it was on the brink of dis- 


of money and an untiring energy in its business man- 
agement. 


gold and petroleum shall have enriched the entire 
population, and further money-making yielded to the 
cultivation of belles lettres, some enterprising publisher 
may yet succeed in establishing on a remunerative 
basis an American humorous periodical; perhaps 
not. A. L. CARROLL, 
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ANDREW JOHNSON.* 
A MONG the literary misfortunes of our day is the 
mania for biography. Famous or notorious, dis- 
tinguished or debased, he who chances to attract in 


have his biography written. The life of a murdered 
President stands on the bookseller’s shelf side by side 
with that of his assassin, and the newspapers, draped 
in the deepest mourning for the death of a Lincoln, 
are at no more pains to chronicle his virtues than to 
unfold to their readers the vices of a Booth. Ere the 


* “ Speeches of Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, 
with a ey oa introduction by Frank Moore.” Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1865. Pp. xlviii.: 494. 











uncultivated public is concerned, and some few who | 


procured in America equal either in conception or | 


hope, for several years before attaining a permanent | 


solution, and was only revived by a large expenditure | 


Perhaps one of these days, when speculation in| 


any way the attention of his fellow-citizens is sure to | 
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/remains of Abraham Lincoln had reached their final 
‘resting-place, and while the people were mourn- 
ing over the horror of his taking-off, more than 
one biography of his successor to the presiden- 
tial chair, Andrew Johnson, were passing through the 
press, The latest of these isthe one before us, It has 
the merit of brevity, and the fault of incompleteness. 
What particular fitness Mr, Frank Moore had for com- 
piling a sketch of Mr. Johnson’s life we do not know, 
beyond the popular impression that his is the pen of 
au ready writer. However, it would be unfair to criti- 
‘cise this portion of the book, as it is a mere com- 
pendium to its real subject-matter, to wit: a collec- 
| tion of the more important speeches of the present 





President. Yet so pretentious a volume as this, bearing 
Do 

| . . . . . 4 . . . 

, the imprint of one of the first publishing houses in 
the country, challenges a closer inspection than would 
be given to a mere catch-penny affair issued to sell by 

We have, there 

The biography is tolera- 


reason of some popular excitement. 
fore, examined it carefully. 
bly well written, and that is all. The accuracy of its 
statements we do not dispute, but the style in which 
they are clothed is not up to the mark, It is marked 
by a redundance of adjectives and adverbs which be- 
longs to the schoolboy rather than to a practiced 
| writer. 


Moreover, it is incomplete in omitting any 
allusion to Mr, Johnson’s speech on the day of his in 


jauguration as Vice-President of the United States, 
| Such a book as this pretends to be should have stated 
| fairly the circumstances under which that speech was 
made, and thus have settled for ever all the misgiy- 
ings to which it gave rise. The value of the work, 
however, consists in the selections made from Mr, 
Johnson's other speeches, Of the nineteen speeches 
quoted, all but two reter to subjects directly connected 





) with the late war—the most recent of which was that 
| delivered to the Indiana delegation during the latter 
part of April last. The two which have no relation 
{to the war treat of the veto power of the President 
and the Homestead bill, delivered respectively in the 
House of Representatives August 2, 1848, and in the 
United States Senate May 20, 1858, 


us the other seventeen, are marked by the vigor 


These, as well 


which characterizes all Mr, Johnson's publie efforts, 
They are the best specimens of his oratory. 

Precisely what position in the history of the United 
States Andrew Johnson will oceupy, is yet to be de 
termined, That le is a marked character is not a 
matter of doubt. The simple fact that le rose from 
the humbte position of 2 country tailor to that of 
President is enough to stamp him as no ordinary man. 
After making every possible allowance for the com 
parative ease with which a skillful politician in this 


country may raise himselfstep by stepin the political 
scale, no one can deny that the honor obtained by 
Mr. Johnson cannot be attributed solely to his clever 


ness as a wire-puller, fle is much more than that. 
Every act in his career bears the impress of his own 
| individuality. At the South, though «a firm believer 
iin the system of African slavery, he was always hard 
at work for the clevation of the poor whites, In 
short, the warp and woot of all his public efforts, the 
substratum of all his arguments on questions of pub 
lic interest, is the inherent dignity of labor, and the 
claim of the laborer to all the rights and privileges 


that belong to any citizen. A natural result from this 
was a tendency to denounce what he termed the aris 
tocracy, on the mistaken assumption that it was the 
foe of the Iiboring classes. This would be unpar 
donable in a man sprung from the higher ranks of 


society, but in the case of Mr. Johnson, who began 





life almost at the foot of the social scale, allowance 
is to be made. Yet, with all he has to say against the 
so-called. aristocracy, he is himself a living witness to 
ithe fact that no insurmountable difliculty stands in 
the way of the success of any man in this country 
who rightly uses the talents and opportunities that 
God has given him. 

Andrew Johnson is one of the few public men who 
Less cultured than 
most of his compeers in political life, less fortunate 


deserve the name of statesman 


than they in the possession of social advantages at a 
time when one most needs the influence which they 
exert, he stands to-day abreast of all the men whom 
we call statesmen, and this irrelevant of his present 
oflicial position, But what is a statesman? Certainly 
‘nota mere politician who worms himself into high oftice 
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by adroit management of men singly and in organized 


bodies. Still less a cunning fellow who bestrides 
some popular hobby, and, appealing to the passions 
of the people, obtains their votes for himself. Nor is 
he deserving of the name of statesman who attaches 
himself to one set of ideas, important, perhaps, at the 
time that he adopts them, and _ persists in their adyvo- 
cacy though the issues to which they pertained may 
be sleeping the sleep that knows no waking. A real 
statesman is not necessarily consistent, as the term is 
popularly understood. His business is with the pres- 
ent always, the future at times, but never with the 
past. Particularly is this true with reference to our 
own country at the present time. The war has taught 
us this. Every turn of the political kaleidoscope has 
brought to view new combinations, each tofally dif- 
ferent trom its predecessors, and overturning theories 
and platforms and pledges which an earlier condi- 
tion of affairs had evoked. 
name of 


And he only deserves the 
statesman who recognizes 
event and its bearings as it 
the great 
instead of 
to his 


each | new 
before his 


centuries ; 


comes 

procession of the 
struggling to conform events 
adapts his theories to them, 
and by careful study of the past and present strives 
to discern the immediate future. 
men are not 


eye in 
+ 
who, 


theories, 


Hence the one-idea 
They are often men of ripe 
scholarship, as in the case of Charles Sumner; some- 


statesmen, 


times they are orators of surpassing eloquence, like 
Wendell Phillips; but never are they statesmen. 

Comparing Mr. Johnson with the criterion just 
enunciated, we claim that, in the five months that he 
has occupied the chair of state, he has evinced really 
statesmanlike qualities. From the very moment that 
he was sworn into office he showed that he recognized 
the responsibility attaching to it. As military goy- 
ernor of Tennessee, he committed acts which, to 
say the least, did not show that regard for constitu- 
tional authority that became one in his station; and 
subsequently on the stump, during the presidential 
canvass last year, he indulged in language which one 
could hardly excuse even on the plea of political 
excitement, But all this was done away with as soon 
as he became President. At once, then, was infused 
into his utterances a dignity of thought and expres- 
sion which became him as the chiet magistrate of the 
United States—a dignity, too, the want of which in 
his predecessor many very excellent people regretted. 
Sharing the general horror at the assassination of Mr, 
Lincoln, Mr. Johnson was tree to give utterance to 
that feeling, and was very emphatic in denouncing 
treason as a crime, and traitors as criminals for whom 
ho punishment could be too severe. In this he but 
reflected the general sentiment of the community, 
Soon that sentiment began to change, and accord- 
ingly, and perhaps unconsciously, Mr. Johnson's 
opinions showed signs of modification, The tenor of 
his speeches soon became the restoration of the 
southern people to their old status as citizens of the 
United States rather than the penalties deserved by 
traitors, Day after day he has signed pardons for 
those who were engaged in the rebellion, and but 
recently has discharged from imprisonment, on their 
parole, three persons who, after Jefferson Davis, were 
the most prominent leaders in the late Confederacy. 
What were and what are his motives it would be 
foreign to our present purpose to inquire. The point 
we are aiming to make clear is, that Mr. Johnson, 
being a quick observer of affairs, is striving to conduct 
the government, not in accordance with any precon- 
ceived theories or previously expressed views of his, 
but according as the events of each day seem to die- 
tate to be the best, and with a careful appreciation of 
public opinion. That he is acting prudently, the 
present attitude of the people toward him plainly 
shows, Not only has he retained the adherence of a 
large majority of the party which elected him, but 
he has compelled the party which opposed his elec- 
tion, and abused him without stint, to give him cor- 
(ial support. And to-day we have the anomalous 
Spectacle of two hostile poiitical organizations vieing 
With each other in lauding his administration. This 
is his triumph. 

But President Johnson is “ Tylerizing,” say some. 
This is not so. John Tyler entered the White House 
bound by the same pledges which his predecessor had 


Ziven to those who elected him. Mr. Johnson suc- 
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ceeded Mr. Lincoln fettered by no such restrictions. | 


The republican convention which met at Baltimore 
last year contemplated solely the suppression of the 
then existing rebellion. It laid down a certain course 
of action, and nominated Abraham Lincoln to carry 
out that plan in case he were re-elected. Just as the 
war was brought to a successful close, Mr. Lincoln was 
slain, and Mr. Johnson became his successor, * 
era had opened. Under one President all armed op- 
position to the government had been put down, and 
Providence assigned to another the work of bringing 
order out of confusion and of cementing together into 
one harmonious whole the states that, before the war, 
had rejoiced in belonging to a common Union. This 
was the task committed to Andrew Johnson. Expe- 
rience could lend him no assistance inthis matter. No 
party platform or private pledges restricted him to 
any single course of action, And as Mr. Lincoln won 
imperishable renown in having carried on a gigantic 
war to a triumphant end, so we may believe that Mr. 
Johnson’s ambition is to restore in all its glory the 
Union of these states. This purpose may be traced in 
every act of his since he became the President. Less 
pliable than his predecessor, he is even more sensitive 
to changes in public sentiment, and his course thus 
far indicates that, while he will keep clearly in view 
the object specified above, he will never lose sight of 
the fact that he is the servant of the American peo- 
ple, and, within certain limits, but its instrument. 
Call this political shrewdness, demagogism if you 
will; it is still one of the first elements of true states- 
manship. Grant that Mr, Johnson be a demagogue 
(which we do not admit), and you own that he will 
make every cttort to ascertain the will of the people 
and execute it after that. 

It is this type of statesmen that this nation sorely 
needs. The hurried march of events during the past 
lustrum has forced all thoughtful men to be chary of 
wedding themselves indissolubly to any political 
course that they cannot break loose from when cir- 
cunstances warrant the change. We do not refer to 
those fellows who shift about so as always to keep on 
the winning side. Such are beneath contempt. But 
in the future, the men who are to rank as states- 
men will be they who conform their 
current events rather than control them, Mr. Lin- 
that he merely drifted along with 

and some people sneered at the utter- 
Yet he was right. And Andrew Johnson will 
best attain to the honorable position which it must 
be his ambition to secure, if in this respect he imi- 
tates Mr. Lincoln; and if, under Providence, he shall 
be the means of re-uniting in the old bonds of friend- 
ship the now separated states, and give to the country 
the Union as it existed in better days, but puritied by 
the scourge of war, his name will rank in history be- 
side those of the world’s greatest statesmen and 
rulers, S. H. E. 
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THE LATE ARCHBISHOP IUGHES* 
VHE late Archbishop Hughes was one of the most 
remarkable men produced by the Roman Catholic 
Church of this country. He digl more to organize 
Romanism in the United States than any other per- 
son, consolidating it and making it aggressive. Un- 
der his energetic administration of the diocese of 
New York, for a short time, 1838-42, as coadjutor of 
Bishop Dubois, then as bishop to 1850, and after- 
wards as archbishop, he resolutely maintained what 
he considered the rights and prerogatives of his com- 
munion, and made the Roman Catholic influence to 
be felt as a political power, especially in the city of 
New York. His executive ability is undisputed. 
While he hardly had the sanctity of Bishop Cheverus, 
orthe erudition of Archbishop Kenrick, or the polished 
dignity of Bishop England, he was superior to all of 
them in his keen insight of the needs of the church, 
in his instant and thorough application of remedies, 
in his control over popular sympathies and passions, 
in his zeal in building up ecclesiastical institutions, 
and in his sagacity in making use ot all means and 
appliances to attain his ends, 
Of his biography these volumes contain but a slen- 
** Complete Works of the Most Rev. John Hughes, D.D., Arch- 
bishop of New York, comprising his sermons, letters, lectures, 
speeches, etc., carefully compiled and edited from the best 


sources. By Lawrence Kehoe. 2 vols., 2d ed., revised and correct- 


ed.” New York: Published for the compiler. 1865. Pp. 668-796. 
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der account. He was born in the town of Clogher, 
county of Tyrone, Ireland, “in 1798,” says his bio- 
grapher in the first volume (p. 7); but Bishop Bayley, 
in vol. ii., p. 3, adds, that was his own (Hughes's) 
impression, but I understand that he was mistaken, 
and that in reality he was born in the previous year.” 
His father, a farmer of small means, emigrated to this 
country, and John followed in 1817, and lived for a 
time under a florist in Chambersburg, Pa. Here, we 
have been told, there was no indication of the ability 
he subsequently manifested. He was employed chief- 
ly as a day laborer until he entered the theological 
seminary at Mount St. Mary’s, Emmettsburg, Md. 
He was one of the men whose mental development is 
slow at first, and who need the friction and collision 
of life to draw out their full powers. In 1826 he was 
appointed to a charge in Philadelphia, and soon at- 
tracted general attention by his fervent oratory. His 
sermon in 1829 on Catholic emancipation was the 
turning point in hisfame. In Philadelphia, too, dur- 
ing the fierce Hogan battle, he learned a good deal of 
ecclesiastical strategy. Bishop Bayley says, with a 
smack of irreverence, that “not the least difficult 
matter was to manage the old bishop himself,” who 
was “cranky and obstinate.” But Hughes kept * the 
ship off of the rocks, and there were plenty of them.” 
Here, too, he learned “the evils” of the trustee sys- 
tem, and sharpened his polemical weapons in the no- 
torious controversy with Dr. Breckinridge. He came 
to New York in 1838, and resided here till his death, 
always ascending in the ecclesiastical scale, and fear- 
lessly engaging in every conflict which seemed to 
promise advantage to his church. Reversing the 
whole policy of Archbishop Carroll, he carried out the 
consistent Roman Catholic theory of removing the 
management of church property from the boards ot 
laymen. He also agitated the school question, and 
succeeded in divorcing the Roman Catholics from our 
public school system. Afterwards he discussed with 
Senator Brooks the church-property question, and, as 
the result of his efforts, procured the defeat of the 
laws he opposed, in the New York legislature of 1863, 
in the midst of our civil war, when Protestants had 
no time to look into the matter. He was sent by the 
government to Europe on a private mission, to aid 
foreign governments in understanding our conflict 
(which they did not wish to do). His tone through 
the war was patriotic, tempered, however, by such 
phrases as that “ he was for the vigorous prosecution 
of our war, so that one side or the other should find it- 
self in the ascendency.” During the New York riots 
of 1863 he issued a pastoral summons to the rioters, 
and addressed to them a remarkable speech, not re- 
published in these volumes, and which may, perhaps, 
come under that period in which Bishop Bayley in- 
timates that “disease had weakened his body, and, 
to a certain extent, his mind.” He died of Bright's 
disease, and in the odor of Catholic sanctity, January 
3, 1864, when, says his biographer, “ he resigned his 
pure spirit into the hands of his Creator.” 

The career ot Archbishop Hughes is a striking 
illustration of the genius of our national freedom, Our 
freedom, formed and trained under Protestant influ- 
ences, offers an open path to all, even to those who 
denounce the fundamental principles upon which 
American society is built up. The archbishop began 
at the lowest stage in the social scale, and rose rapidly 
If his 
religion were dominant in this country, would there 
Not if the 
principles of the Pope’s last encyclical are thoroughly 
adopted and applied. 
tinctly that in no country in the world, not even in 
the narrowing estates of the Church, is the Roman 
Catholic religion so free as it now is in the United 
States of America. Though in a large minority in 
New York state, it has changed the legislation of 
that state on the radical question of church property. 
More liberty is here conceded to the bishops of that 
church, in respect to the holding of property, than is 
enjoyed under any European government. 
is true of the appointment of Roman Catholic incum- 
bents of sees throughout the land. Our danger, in 
fact, is that we shall concede too much rather than too 
little. 

The late archbishop had the manners and habits 
of an accomplished ud astute politician rather than 


and unimpeded to the very highest position. 
be an equal freedom given to Protestants ? 


Archbishop Hughes saw dis- 


The same 
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those of a secluded ecclesiastic. He mingled easily | 
in society, and was a favorite with many who did not | 
share his religious convictions. His address was | 
frank and manly ; but under all his frankness there was | 


always an object. He was a popular and persuasive | jails and mad-houses, the result of which was to es- 


orator, and addressed mixed assemblages with marked | 
effect. And he was also fearless, loving, in fact, to be | 
in the thick of the contest. He himself, and his; 
friends for him, say that he was no politician, that | 
he did not act with any political party. But this is| 
hardly telling the whole truth. He used, with great | 
skill, political men and parties to favor his own ends. 
He did not, perhaps, care to what party they belonged | 

_ so long as they worked for him. It is undeniable that | 
New York city affairs are to-day administered in the | 
interest of the Roman Catholic Church. There is, of | 
course, no record of a bargain; but we judge the! 
tree by its fruits. 

The contents of the two bulky volumes which con- 
tain the archbishop’s works are chiefly controversial. 
About half of the first volume is filled with his vari- 
ous publications on the school question, and a large 
part of the second volume is devoted to the letters 
which he wrote in defense of the Catholic Church at 
various junctures. He was a skillful disputant. He 
always argued questions on broad, popular grounds, 
presenting the fairest side of his own cause, and try- 
ing to penetrate his opponent’s with the shafts of 
ridicule. His learning was neither minute nor pro- 
found, and he always used only so much of it as was 
needful for his immediate object. To the elucidation 
of Catholic theology he has not contributed any 
essays; nor in the practical and contemplative parts 
of divinity has he added to the store-house of relig- | 
ious literature. He was a man of action rather than 
of reflection. Devotedly attached to his communion, | 
he always saw and presented its most plausible | 
aspects. A constant and irreconcilable foe of Prot-| 
estantism, he only saw and stated its defects and | 
weaknesses, exaggerating these to gain his ends. | 
He defended the Papacy even to the verge of ultra- | 
montane views; but he did not enter into the distinc- | 

tions made even by Romi Catholic writers as to the | 
limits of the Papal power. Enough for him to hear | 
the voice of the Supreme Pontiff. He defended the 
temporal power of the Pope without giving in his 
adhesion to the fable of the donation of Constantine. 
In style and method his sermons and addresses are 
much superior to his speeches and letters. Some of 
the sermons occasionally glow with noble thoughts, | 
admirably expressed. But his permanent reputation 
will rest rather on what he did than on what he wrote. 
He found the Roman Catholic church of this country 
a prey to dissensions ; he left it a consolidated power, 
conscious of its strength. IH. B.S. 
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ada, and the United States with his presence. Nor 
did this ocular enthusiast content himself with in- 
specting ordinary mortals. Thoughtful man that h 

was, he extended his observations to the inmates of 


tablisu in his mind “ the conclusion that there exists 
a universal language, known from pole to pole, and 
that this language is expressed through the medium 
of fixed and unchanging signs.” 

The three hundred and sixteen pages which this 
little book contains are divided into over one hund- 
red and fifty chapters, some of which are quite as 
short as the famous chapter on snakes in iceland, 
which was: “There are no snakes in Iceland.” 
Though the work is dedicated to Lavater, the author 
frankly owns that his doctrines are those of Dr. Jaime 
Balmes, a Spanish philosopher, whom—to quote the 
words of the text—‘ I do not disdain to take as my 
model, as well in the present as in all other questions 
in any way related to philosophical questions.” 
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fascinating glance be added the mere contact of a hand 
touching a hand, passion gains the sway, and danger 
rapidly draws nigh; because through that touch is con- 
veyed a magnetic thrill that casts reason to the ground, 
and snatches from the two beings all consciousness to 
what is passing around them. . . . Parents, and mothers 
more especially, can never be too watchful in saving their 
children from such dangerous encounters, if they have a 
wish to preserve undisturbed the peaceful tranquillity of 
their families.” 


M. de Venero speaks feelingly on this point, for he 
adds : 

“ And let it be borne in mind that this advice is given 
by one experienced in the matter—a constant observer of 
human passions, and not yet exempted from their power- 
ful influence.” 

The latter portion of the book is filled with physi- 
ognomical examinations of remarkable persons, and 
of animals. The first character subjected to the 
author's inspection is Moses, a correct portrait of 
whom, it is to be supposed, that he pias seen. We 
wish, however, that he had selected Adam, pictures 








Blessed Balmes! But alas for Lavater! Long years 
of study and investigation has our author given to | 
this puzzling subject of physiognomy, yet he owns | 
that it would be impossible for him to impart the prac- 
tice of it to another; just as the musician or artist | 


may give instruction to his pupils without being able | 
ys 


of whom, in an old family Bible, and subsequently 
ina Sunday-school instruction book, used to arouse 
our childhood wonder, But we are not disposed to 
be captious, Moses will do if we cannot have his and 
our great progenitor. We quote: 

“Moses, born in Egypt in the year 1725 Bc. Eyes 
large and full; inner corner open; pupils large ; general 


a 


to impart to them the inspiration and skill which he | contour delicate and eraceful; distances between the 
himself may possess. lashes and superciliary arch clear and well defined ; brows 
’ archa att stronelv protuberant in the 

i je . Se eT en ee ae jarched and undulating, and strongly protuberant in the 

A large portion of the book before us is taken up | line of the vortex of the external angle, and terminating 
with the anatomy and physiology of the eye, and | at the insertion of the nose in an upward point.” 
arguments to prove that not merely transient emotions | «& Who does not observe in those eyes,” triumphantly 
but traits of character are expressed by that organ; and | 
the conclusion to be drawn is that he who has com- 
pared the two, to wit: the expression of the eye and 
the ¢motion existing simultaneously, can determine 
the latter by simply observing the former. Eyes are 
divided by the author into five categories, viz. : 

First Category—Eyes large, full, and pretty open; 
inner corner of the eyes well marked; eye-lashes long | fessi ial al he f 4 “1 
and silky ; eyebrows undulating in more or less caprici- | #S8ston, he wanders about on the face of the earth 
ous waves. Intellectual part of the cranium strongly | gazing into the eyes of those whom he meets. Look 
developed. Y . out for him; and should you chance to make his 

Second Category.—Eyes moderate size, preity open ; | a aa il 
inner corners of the eye depressed ; lashes common, not | ®#¢quaintance, our advice is—but pardon the slang 
at all remarkable ; brows almost even, with perhaps a | phrase in which it is couched—mind your eyes! 
stray undulation, but this not repeated. 

Third Category.—Small, round eyes ; inner corner im- | Denteches PBalladen-Buch Eine 
perceptible ; lashes thin, not elevated; brows straight, | 
without any undulation whatever. | 

Fourth Category.—Fyes depressed and _ hollow, the} 
natural position of which is half open ; eye-lashes coarse | n ; Rs 7 psagee ‘oll 
and not long; brows harsh, with here and there an} = //¢?@ugel, vou Prop. L. Simonson, Trinity College, 
irregular waviness. | Hartford. Boston . j t rlag ron De Vrie a, Th wrauwn / 

Fifth Category.—To this eategory belong those eyes Co, 1865. Pp, 304, 
not strictly pertaining to any of the former; but which, | oe a ee ae ce silat 
from uniting to some of the characteristics of each other | ne reader of such English poets as have learnes 
peculiarities easily determined, may form a whole similar | most from German masters might find an amuse- 

“4 > a =} | ow, ° 5 ° ° 
to any one of the first. ment not altogether idle in following the circle, 
‘ortal » > ay ai > > 2erve } | ° ° — a 

Certain rules are next laid down to be obse rved MM! which completes itself in these poets, and brings back 

judging the physiognomy, the gist of which is, that | to jts English source, at last, a stream diverted from 


asks M. de Venero, * 2 something supernatural 7” Echo 





answers, Who does not? Here, however, we must take 
leave of this remarkable book ; yet we almost dread to. 
Somehow we feel that M. Aguirre de Venero is look- 
ing into our eyes, with a view of ascertaining there- 
from our character. 





He has written a book that we 
;cannot consider of any value; still, by his own con- 


Sammlung Rulladen, 
Romanzen und kleinerer Gedichte van Goethe, Schiller, 
Burg r. Chland, Sehirah, Norne rou a, Mit La iP wh iz, 


Zit, Kinleitungen, grammatischen und soustigen An- 
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“ New System of Physiognom my 3 or, The Art of Knowing 
Men. by their Eyes.” By M. Aguirre de Venero. John 
F, Trow, New York, 1865, Pp, 323. 

In certain respects this is a remarkable book. It 

contains an invocation, a dedication, a strange thing 

entitled “The Look or Glance,” which is signed 

“ Anon,” and a personal sketch of the writer address- 

ed to the reader. To whom the invocation relates the 

author does not disclose, but we infer that this honor 
is granted to Lavater, to whom the book is dedicated. 

A single citation will serve to show the style in which 

it is couched: 

“To thee alone is it given to communicate the secret of 
thy science; lend me, then, thy strength on the arid 
way which leads thereto; cause to shine upon me the 
rays of thy knowledge ; aid me and be with me in the in- 
tricate pathway in which thou hast placed me, and let it 
be thy delight in thy celestial life to present man each 
day more worthy of his great Creator.” 

We learn from the chapter entitled “ To the Read- 
er” that M. Aguirre de Venero, while a young man, 
adopted the profession of a soldier, and after finishing 


his military education devoted his attention, by way 


the person examined should be in the enjoyment of | itinto alien channels, He would thus learn, perhaps, 
good health ; that particular attention should be paid | ¢, place le 


ss value on German balladsas original forms 
to his temperament; that his state, and age, and also | 


| of expression, and he would certainly learn some- 
his position in society, should be known; and that | what to re 


the examiner be characterized by a strict love of peturned by a foreign current to founts of genuine 
truth. In other words—so it seems to us—as soon as | English poctry. Ie would taste in our old ballads 
you have found out all that can be learned abouta per-| the flayor which Longfellow has caught from 
son, then you can assume to pronounce judgment Uhland, and, 
upon him by observing his eyes. What could be) gue} the 
more delightful ?- What occupation more fascinating ? 
But M. Aguirre de Venero goes still further, and de- | 
scribes the appearance of the eyes as indicating the 
human faculties and passions, each faculty or passion 


spect the instinct of our poets who have 


in some of the briefer lays, he would 
sad sweetness which Miss Proctor has 
borrowed from Heine. 

Gottfried August Birger, whom the editor of this 
present collection of German ballads justly calls the 
father of this species of poetry in Germany, made 

| deep study of its English sources, “ Perey’s Reliques” 
were published in his time, and to this book he went 
with an enthusiastic love, visible in the likeness 











| being treated separately, The classification adopted by 
him, we should add, is the same as that which obtains 
among phrenologists. Our space will permit of quot- 
ing but a few specimens from this part of the work. which many of his ballads bear to the beautiful old 
Under “ Amativeness ” we read : ‘poems in that precious volume, In Biirger the like- 
| Eyes lively and sparkling, with a soft, coquettish ex- | ness is, of course, seen more obviously than in later 
pression; eyelids more generally half-closed than too German balladists; for in these, 
wide open. The pupils fixed immovably in the very center 
| of the optic axis ; an airof suavity pervading all the other 


long absorptions 
| from Germansoil have naturalized the exotic stream, 


parts of the organ, and particularly the eyebrows, which | and added new qualities to its native life. Study of 


; are low and smooth.” Spanish ballads (next best after the English) has also 
The author truly remarks that “the language of contributed to alienate the German ballad from its 
this passion is at times extremely marked ;” but de- | English origin, but in all the modern German ballads 











of pastime, to the study of phrenology, physiology, | clines to explain it fully, “leaving it to the reader's | this origin is more or less recognizable through the 

and physiognomy, the result of which occupation imagination to divine some details easy to be dis- | feeling, the movement, the quaint simplicity of dic- 

produced in him a marked disposition to observe covered, and which it would be unfitting to enter into | tion, the refrain, the very mystic quality which a 

. | a r eriticic *, ag > jarly Germs ‘ 

closely and constantly those persons with whom he was | too minutely.” However, he cannot pass by lovers, shallow critic ism pronounces peculiarly German, and 

thrown in contact. To the wonder of many of his _and thus discourses about them : decries as an imitation of German when it is found 
ie tless <icans as we , : : in modern English poetry 

friends (and, doubtless, to the Mexicans as well) he | “Under such circumstances [the meeting of lovers] the | in modern English P try. 

visited Mexico, and subsequently honored Cuba, Can-! meaning of a look is tremendous; and if to that fixed,! The great error of our poets who have returned to 
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our elder poetic feeling through Germany, is one that | 


the Germans were too wise to make when they went | 
directly to those enchanted springs. In turning the | 
English stream into a German channel, Biirger did | 
not seck to border it with English greenwood trees, | 
nor blur it with Scottish mists. He directed it from | 
the first through German scenes, and fed it with the | 
vitality of German hills and ‘valleys; while our! 
modern pocts, in diverting it again into our litera- | 
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wonder and beauty of that sorcerer’s art ina work of presented by a large number of Mr. Muck’s enthusiastic 
this kind, From Chamisso, from Kérner, from Riick- friends and admirers. As in duty bound, they brought 
ert, from Schwab, and from Platen there is fair variety, | each his, or her, offering in brass—one elderly gentleman, 
aid we are glad to have so many of Freiligrath’s , Whose youth was passed in the pious solitudes of New 
beautiful things presented here to the American stu- | England, bestowing a pair of old brass andirons, freshly 
dent of German, Commonly, editors of collections do | pelintnd wndiees - Sma 5 a: RRO Sapna Ray veins 
such scant justice to living pocts that the exception is | New Jersey, a pair of antique brazen snuffers, which had 
se Ri once belonged to her grandmother; a wealthy deacon of 
Brooklyn, in the gas business, a brazen chandelier, with 


| Altogether, this book is equal to the purpose it 
ture, have been too greatly taken with the charm of , seeks to serve, and it is scarcely the editor’s fault if he 
the foreign accessories. Undoubtedly, there is much | has not been able to print in it ballads from all Ger- 
in the lingering feudality of German social condi-| mans who have written them, or that he has failed 
tions which is favorable to bailadry, and it is certain | occasionally to give all that was good in those here 
that the German ballads are the best and sweetest in| represented, 

the world of modern poetry. But there is a great 

deal also in the passionate intensity of our American ! 
life, with its vivid contrasts and dramatic vicissi- | 
tudes, which is eminently susceptible of expression in 
the ballad form, and we are glad to sce any effort, | 
however affected and inadequate, to revive balladry | 
in our literature—glad because it is the only species | 
of narrative poetry which can be patiently received 

by this age, and glad because we believe the effort, 

though artificial in direction, is the result of a natural 
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AMERICAN. 

Tue late Leigh Hunt left a work in MS. the existence 
of which is confined to the knowledge of the few who have 
seen it. Its title is “ The Book of the Sonnet,” and its de- 
sign to cover thoroughly that rather “scanty plot of | 
ground.” Beginning with a prose introduction, which 
treats of the sonnet as a form of composition, and which 
impulse, For this reason we should applaud the’ surpasses anything yet written on that subject by any En- | 
study of German balladry, and should forgive what | ‘ 





glish writer, the graceful essayist passes to the earliest | 
is outlandish in the manner for the sake of what is masters of the sonnet, the Italian poets, from the greatest | 
true and natural in the feeling of its students, We be- | of whom he selects liberally, commenting upon them and 
lieve, indeed, it is hest to study our own old ballads by | their beauties in his most felicitous manner—a manner as | 
the light of German balladry, which is necessarily ; different from that of most of his contemporaries as it is 
more modern in its tone and purpose, than to go di- superior to it in matter. The English sonneteers are then 
rectly tothem. Onesin, at least, the student of the Ger- | P&88ed in review, from the days of Wyatt and Surrey to 
; | the present time. Then come the American poets, who 
have written largely in the sonnet form, producing, how- 
ever, very few genuine sonnets. This portion of the work | 
is from the pen of Mr. 8S. Adams Lee, of Philadelphia, a. 
correspondent of Hunt’s in the last years of his life, and 
the editor of Messrs. Ticknor & Fields’s blue and gold edi- 


tion of his poetical works. 
ing of this, any more than in our daily loves and! jing a poet 


man pocts will certainly learn to shun—thesin which 
disfigures some of LongtéHow’s most beautiful poems: 
the intolerable hae fubula docct of the moral which is 


’ 


“shut in the bosom of the rose;” the cheap device of 
making every free, wild rivulet of feeling turn a mill- 


wheel at last. In the German ballads there is noth- That a volume by so charmn- 


and so delicious an essayist as Hunt should 
hates, wherein events always leave the moral un-) have remained so long unpublished is a reproach to the 
expressed. A graceful guise of purposcelessness, in publishers of America, but one which is likely to be soon 
which the deepest purpose lies tacit, is what may be removed by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, who, we believe, 
won from the study of German balladry, and one, have “The Book of the Sonnet” in press. 

may learn from Uhland and Heine to even give effect 


to the bolder truth that Americans are distinguished, it is a lack of reticence about 


| tubes to match ; and a retired sea captain, a brazen trum- 

pet, which he handed to the astonished bridegroom with 
'the enigmatical remark, “'There’s a pair of you now!” 
| The most appropriate, because the most brazen, gift of 
the evening, however, was of a different nature, not con- 
| sisting of a trumpet ora gas-burner, but the presence and 
| the impudence of a well-known philanthropist, like his 
‘famous namesake not unfamiliar with the interior of 
prisons, who brought himself as an unparalleled specimen 
of brass! Letters were read from Frederick Douglass, 
Artemus Ward, the Hon. Charles Sumner, and Mr. and 
Mrs, Tom Thumb, regretting their inability to participate 
in the festivities and wishing the whole metallic kingdom 
of happy returns of the day. The following poem, by 
Miss Delia Daisy, was read by Mr. Roland Jackson ; 


IMPROMPTU. 

Dear friend, the thought must come to you, 
And be a source of pleasure, 

That he who soldered you so fast 
Was something of a brazier. 

We feel it, as we meet to-night 
3eneath the gas-light blazing, 

Surrcunding you, like Israel 
Around its Image brazen. 

liced not the sneers of copperheads, 
Their vilest jeers undreading; 

‘Tis fit that you who bray so much 
Should keep your brazen wedding! 

Of course, no such celebration as this ever took place, 
But golden, and silver, and tin weddings, not entirely dis- 
similar to it, are of frequent occurrence. So frequent, 
indeed, that something should be dong towards stopping 
them; or, since that seems hopeless, towards keeping them 
confined to the privacy in which they belong. 

Mr. Joel Benton, concerning whom we said a few words 
in our issue of the 30th of September, in reference to an 
article from his pen, descriptive of a visit recently made 


If there is one thing more than another for which we | by him to Mr. Fitz Greene Halleck, sends us a communi- 


cation in reply, the substance of which is as follows : 


“ Beauty is its own exeuse for being ;” ourselves and our affairs. Asa people we have no keen| “In the first place, I deny (without comment on what 
= sinllaithes wndioniiley Videey aiaekany sense of reserve, no delicate shrinking from publicity ;| You call Mr. Willis’s original sin) that simply to report 
o dare to say a pathetie and lovely thing with any | : 2 





2 5 | whoever will, may gossip about us unchecked. Indeed, 
motive except the poet's longing to touch another's | ae 

; ) we set the example by gossiping about ourselves, or, at 
leart. 


We think the present collection of German ballads 





least, by putting ourselves in the way to be gossiped 
about. 
very admirable in all respects forthe use of those who yyinds, and whose walls have as many ears and tongues 
wish to turn readily to a variety of this sortof poetry, | as Argus had eyes—a kind of hotel, theatrical life, stim- 
and to acquire an idea, more or less just, of the great ulating, perhaps, to our cleverness, but not favorable to 
poets who have produced it, The selections from | the home virtues, the domestic affections. 
each author are prefaced by a biographical sketch,| Take the matter of our weddings, for instance—the 
succinctly written in English, about which hangs a) sacredest and most personal acts of our lives—how shame- 
fuint, faint flavor of German—the quality which it) fully public they are! And how curiously we regard 
might acquire from composition in a room odorous | them when their anniversarics return; not as days to be 
with leaves us in doubt | thankful for, in that they gave us to those we love, mak- 

: _ » 6 48 = » nart ”” 2 . . a 
whether Professor Simonson is §n all but American- 15 ona pen death do pent, phn _ on potreegie 
ized German, or an all but Germanized American, '* halkinye, compounded of =~ Se, tae Pe a 
April, and the Fourth of July—in a word, unmitigated 


meerschaums, and which 


The notes, which do much to explain—perhaps, at : 
: ‘ : . I ge Sprees. And latterly we have taken to celebrating them 
times, too much to explain—passages of the ballads, é A ete : : 
hi ! le : | tfull publicly, after the fashion of the Germans: a tenth anni. 

Ine $ , : mibt, andi we respecttully | ‘ : , . : . ee - 
do not uing to solve t oe ey ‘I — lversary being a Tin Wedding; a twenty-fifth, a Silver 
present it to the reader into whose hands the books | ywooagine 


; a fiftieth, a Golden Wedding, andso on. Why 
shall fall, 


‘the metals rather than the plants and flowers figare in 


Concerning the selections themselves, we wish to their nomenclature we leave to future antiquarians, con- | 
speak particularly of the excellence of those from | tenting ourselves meanwhile with chronicling the fact, | 


Gocthe, and to express a high sense of the value of) and suggesting a series of paper synonyms suited to our 


the “ Ballad of the Count who was driven away and | present searcity of coin. As, the Three Cent Stamp Wed- | 


is come back.” This is printed with Goethe's notes, | ding, the Five and Ten Cent Stamp Weddings ,and the 
and forms « most admirable study, in which the Twenty-five and Fifty Cent ditto—the last two to be the 
reader may find the key to the best secrets of ballad- | equivalents of the German. silver and gold weddings. 
rv. On ie contrary, the selection from Schiller, Should Shoddy and Petrolia vouchsafe to remember their 


We live too openly, in houses which have no 


| personal conversation is an offense. 


Of course it may be ; 
but each case is to be determined by itself, according to 
its measure of personality, the character of the matters 
exposed, ete. If I have offended in my article, what 1s 
THE Round TABLE’s opinion of Mr. Emerson’s ‘ English 
Traits? The author of that book will not need a certi- 
ficate of good manners from me; and if Tam guilty, then 
he is tenfold more so. In the first chapter of the book, 
he speaks of visiting England in 1833—then a young 
man—and says that he was chiefly led to go through a 
desire to visit Coleridge, Wordsworth, Landor, De Quin- 
cey, and Carlyle. He sketches them with a much freer 
pen than mine, calling Wordsworth ‘a plain, elderly, 
white-haired man, not prepossessing, and disfigured by 
green goggles.’ On the eleventh page he says he finds 
nothing to publish from his diary of visits to places ; 

“*But I have copied the few notes I made of visits to 
persons, as they respect parties quite too good and too 
transparent to the whole world to make it needful to 
affect any prudery of suppression.’ 

“Compare this whole chapter with my article, which 
you garble but do not print, and I am willing to rest my 
case just here ; nor will it be any answer to say that Mr. 
Emerson is an accredited genius and I ani not, for ques- 
tions of right and wrong cannot be so decided. Since my 
article was published, I have taken up the Christian Ez- 
| aminer and Chronicle, of your city, and find Mr. Bryant 


| painted full length, which seems to have displeased him 
so much that he copies the sketch entire in a recent issue 
of his Evening Post. 

“ Your allusion to the Yates-Thackeray case is not per- 
tinent. Mr. Yates’s article was a caricature, abounding: 
, in minute personal description, and he was expelled from 
| the Garrick Club, I presume, not for the sin of the article 

per se, bat for a violation of the rules which govern a 
| particular association. Yet, even in this instance, the 
press, I believe, took Mr. Yates’s part; showed that 


though very extensive, is not comprehensive nor satis-  ebseure nuptials, there are adjectives ready for them in | ‘Thackeray had often done the very thing of which he 


Some of his finest ballads are not here, and the shape of Five-Twenties, Seven-Thirties, and the like. 

It is no uncommon thing now-a-days, when one takes 
up his favorite journal at the matutinal meal, to light 
upon a paragraph to this effect : On Wednesday evening 
: : . . _\ Mr. and Mrs. Melchisidee Muck celebrated at their resi- 
in contrast again with the aoe * wa mnie dence in Harlem their Brazen Wedding, the fifteenth 
from Schiller, and afford a just idea of the range of anniversary of their marriage. Then follows a list of 
those poets. the guests, prominent among whom are the muscular 


factory. 
there is a disappointment at their absence scarcely to 
be compensated by the fact that all which is here is 


good, The poems given from Biirger and Uhland are 


Of Heinrich Heine no selection can give 
an adequate conception ; all that he has written must clerey, beginning with the Rev. Rewarded Sereecher and 
be read if the reader would know that eminent genius | ending with the Rev. De. Windbag. Between these are 
in all its intricacy and caprice, and there are reasons | sprinkled the names of lesser lights of the church, the bar, 
besides the obvious ones suggested by the limited ca- | and the political arena, not forgetting our brethren of the 
pacity of the book for aot revealing all the wicked quill, The housc, we are told, was decked with flowers 


complained, and thought him sensitive and thin-skinned 
for noticing the matter.” 

Mr. Benton writes so pleasantly that we are loth to reply 
to him in turn, and only do so to state that our original 
opinion is unchanged, namely, that “to report personal 
conversation Zs an offense,” and one which should be dis- 
countenanced. We cannot see the pertinency of his re- 
ference to Mr. Emerson, and what he did in his “ English 
Traits,” which were not published in 1833, when he 
visited England, but some twenty-five or thirty years 
later, when many of the persons whom he visited were 
dead ; for instance, Wordsworth and Coleridge, the last 


| of whom died, if our memory serves us, about the time of 
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Mr. Emerson’s visit. We have not “ English Traits” at A member of the firm, Mr. Daldy, we believe, is at pre- Mrs. Charles is understood to be engaged upon a new 


hand, and cannot decide from our recollection of the: 
hook how far Mr. Emerson may have sinned in this re- 
spect, if, indeed, he sinned at all. But granting that he 
did, his example is no excuse for later and lesser sinners. 
The world condones in an Emerson what it punishes ina 
Benton. 
Bryant which Mr. Benton speaks of; but he may rest 
assured that it was not copied into the Post by Mr. 
Bryant himself, but by some of his subordinates, without 
his knowledge, and probably during his absence from the 
editorial chair which he fills so ably, and in which he 
displays so little egotism. 

In regard to the Yates-Thackeray matter, Mr. Benton is 
in error—the article by Mr. Yates not being intended as 
a caricature any more than his own. -It was unjust, how- 
ever, to Mr. Thackeray in one sense, as we believe his to 
be to Mr. Halleck in another. It is not true that the Eng- 
lish journals sympathized to any extent with Mr. Yates, 
though many of them undoubtedly considered the author 
of “ Vanity Fair” a little too thin-skinned—an opinion to 
which most of his American admirers subscribed ; not, 
however, the present writer, or he would never have no- 
ticed the well-meant, but indiscreet, revelations of Mr. 
Benton, of whom, and in no unkindly spirit, he now takes 
leave. 

The late lamented Mrs. Grundy is hardly in her grave 
before it is proposed to fill her place, or rather the place 


she attempted to fill, with a successor as youthful, not to 


say as infantine, as she was ancient and venerable. The 
adventurous aspirant is no less a personage than the mys- 
terious hero of the game of Thimbles—that evasive, undis- 
coverable harlequin, dear alike to the eyes and the pock- 
ets of verdant countrymen on race-days, “ he Little 
Joker.” He is to be manipulated by a well-known thim- 
ble-rigger—we beg pardon, a well-known humorous /i?- 
térateur——under the nom de plume (we must ventilate our 
French) of ‘ Phil-l-Buster”’—a word the derivation of 
which is uncertain, but which, in this instance, probably 
foreshadows the future action of the editor, who will fill 
the journal witl@his own matter, which, of course, will be 
as dear to him as his personality, his 7, and the result of 
which will be that it will bust er—meaning the journal 
aforesaid. 

sort of thing we hope xot to see in the columns of 7’he 
Little Joker. 
are convinced, and it will come in time, each failure pre- 


There is room for a good comic paper, we 


paring the way for a success. The two requisites now 
lacking are an Editor and two or three first-rate comic art- 
ists; the writers, comic and satirical, we have, as Vanity 
Fair, and even Mrs. Grundy, showed. 

The citizens of Baltimore are making arrangements, we 
are glad to learn, for the erection of amonument over the 
remains of the late Edgar Allan Poe, a project which was 
first broached, we believe, in the columns of the Home 
Journal. As the location of the poet’s grave has not been 
generally known, even in the city in which he died and 
was buried, his admirers may like to preserve this scrap 
from the Baltimore American—an extract froma letter by 
one who knew him well: “‘ His remains lie buried in an 
obscure corner of the Presbyterian burying-ground, corner 
of Fayette and Green streets. He was buried in his 
grandfather's (David Poe) lot, near the center of the grave- 
yard, wherein was buried his grandmother and several 
others of the family. I furnished a neat mahogany coffin 
and Mr. Nelson Poe the hack and hearse. Mr. Nelson 
Poe, Judge Nelson, and myself, together with Mr. Charles 
Suter, the undertaker, were the only persons attending 
his funeral. Mr. Edgar Allan Poe was the son of the 
brother, David Poe, Jr., of my first wife, Eliza Poe, and 
was adopted by Mr. Allen, of Richmond, on the death of 
his father and mother in that city. He has a sister, Ro- 
salie Poe, now living, who came to Baltimore a few days 
ago in very indigent circumstances. She was also an 
adopted child in the family of Mr. and Mrs. Mackenzie, of 
Richmond, on the death of her parents. Mr. Mackenzie 
died many years ago, and, with the exception of a few 
years, Mrs. Mackenzie has taken care of Rosalie ever 
since ; but, owing to the ravages of the war, is in very 
limited circumstances, and has gone blind, and has ad- 
vised Rosalie to come on to Baltimore among her rela- 
tions. Ihave been thus particular in stating Rosalie’s 
situation, in order that those ladies and gentlemen may 
not forget the sister of the great poet by contributing to 
her necessities at this time. Any information with re- 
spect to Rosalie Poe, only sister of Edgar Allan Poe, will 
be furnished by Henry HERRING, 

“128 East Pratt Street, Baltimore.” 

Mr. G. W. Carleton’s clever volume of sketches, “ Our 
Artist in Cuba,” is about to be republished in London by 
Messrs. Bell & Daldy, who are likely in future to preserve 
friendly relations with American authors and publishers 


We have not seen the “full length” of Mr. | 


Which jeu de mot, properly italicized, is the | 


sent traveling in this country. 

| The Riverside edition of Hallam’s 
History of England ” has just been adopted as a text-book 

| by Harvard Coliege, the authorities of which propose to 
| follow it with the “Continuation,” hy Thomas Erskine May. 
Mr. Robert Bulwer Lytton has lately written a poem, 
“The Apple of Life,” which appeared in the eighth num- 
ber of the “ Fortnightly Review,’ and which Messrs 
| Ticknor & Fields have just issued in neat pamphlet form. 


The idea of this poem, which in many respects is a re- 


,markable one, despite the measure, which, to our ears, is 
| decidedly jerky, appears to have been taken from the Rab- 
binical writings of the Jews, which abound in strange 

traditions and legends; if original with Mr. Lytton, it 
_ gives us a higher opinion of his poetical invention than 

anything we have yet seen of his. “ Owen Meredith,” the 
nom de plume by which that gentleman is best known, 
| appeared as a poet in this country two or three years 
| before he published his first volume in England, his ju- 
| venile effusions seeing the light in the New York Albion 
| under the heading of “ Verses by a Harrow Schoolboy.” 


| Mr. Lytton, the English papers tell us, has lately had a! 
|son added to his household, which will be news to his | 


| American readers, who have hitherto been under the im- 
| pression that he was still a gay bachelor. 





FOREIGN. 

| The most noticeable representative books, if we may 
| call them such, since * Mary Powell” and * The Daughter 
of Sir Thomas More,” are The Schénberg-Cotta Family” 
and its successors. The writer of this series of Volumes, 
which has attracted a deal of attention, especially in this 
; country, is Mrs. Andrew Charies, the wife of an English 
inerchant or manufacturer who resides at Hampstead 
Heath, near London, She is said to be an excellent lin- 
guist, speaking and writing German like her mother- 
| tongue ; knowing Swedish sufliciently to translate its sa- 
|cred poetry ; having, in fact, all the modern European 
| languages in ready use. Painting and music are likewise 
/ among her accomplishments. Mrs. Charles has been be- 
| fore the public as an author for a number of years, but 
| most of her writings are unknown to us, whatever they 
jmay be to her own countrymen. They are of little value, 
| we suspect, in comparison with “The Schénberg-Coita 
| Family,” in which, we imagine, she first discovered her 
| true vein. She is a poet, top, we learn; at any rate, she 
(has published a volume of verse, entitled “The Three 
| Wakings and other Poems.” We give below a specimen 
| of her poetical powers, written in the spring of 1862, when 
| the relations of England and America were not as friendly 
as they might have been : 

TO OUR AMERICAN COUSINS. 

One people in our early prime, 
One in our stormy youth ; 
Drinking one stream of human thought, 
One spring of heavenly truth : 


One language at our mother’s knee, 
One in our Saviour’s prayer 

One glorious heritage is ours, 
One future let us share. 


The heroes of our days of old 
Are yours, not ours alone ; 

Your Christian heroes of to-day, 
We love them as our own. 


There are too many homeless lands, 
Far in the wild, free West, 

To be subdued for God and man, 
Replenished and possessed ; 


There are too many fallen men, 
Far in the ancient East, 

To be won back for truth and God 
From cramping bonds released ; 


There is too much good work to do, 
And wrong to be undone; 

Too many strongholds of the foe 
Yet must be forced and won 


That we, whom God hath set to be 
The vanguard of the fight, 

To bear the standard of his truth 
And to defend the right, 


Should leave the mission of our race. 
So high and wide and great, 

On petty points of prudence 
To wrangle and debate ; 


That blustering words of little. men 
(With poisonous venom rife), 

Who must be angry to be heard, 
Should stir us up to strife. 


Nay, side by side, in East and West, 
In wild or heathen lands, 

One prayer upon our hearts and lips, 
One Bible in our hands, 


One in the earliest home on earth, 
One in our heavenly home, 
| We'll fight the battles of our King 


| Until his kingdom come. 





“ Constitutional | 


work, a tale of the Puritans. 

A correspondent of alate English journal has something 
to say of the grave of Charles and Mary Lamb, at Edmon- 
ton, which will interest and pain theiradmirers. ‘I shall 
assume,” he writes, “ that the visitor to Edmonton church 
yard enters by the gate which is nearest to the ‘ Rose and 
Crown Inn.’ The gate isalways open. He must then take 
the footpath on his left hand, which passes by the north 
side of the church and then starts off to the left again. 
Going a short distance, he will see the gravestone on his 
right ; the grave lies between two gravel paths. Near to 
Lamb's grave, and on its right, is a solidly-built stone 
monument to‘ Gideon Rippon, of Eagle House, Edmonton, 
and the Bank of England ; on its left is an iron grave- 
rail with raised letters, which rail is to the memory of 


Mrs. Sarah Warner, and four children who died in their 
infancy. But what shall I say of the grave of Charles and 
Mary Lamb? It is overshadowed by Gideon Rippon’s 
monument, trodden down and partly covered by nettles, 
This ought not to be its state. The lines which are on 

Lamb's gravestone were written by Wordsworth. I 

transcribe them : 


“PO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES LAMB. 

DECEMBER, 1834, AGED 59). 
“* Farewell, dear friend; that smile, that harmless mirth, 

Nomore shall gladden our domestic hearth ; 

That rising tear with pain forbid to low, 

Ketter than words, no more assuage our woe : 

That hand outstretched, from smali but well-earned store, 

Yield succor to the destitute no more. 

Yet art thou not all lost: through many an age, 

With sterling sense and humor, shall thy page 

Win many an English bosom, pleased to see 

That oldand happier vein revived in thee. 

This for our earth. And if with friends we share 

Our joys in heaven, we hope to meet thee there.” 


DIED 27TH 


The remaining words on the.stone are; * Also Mary Ann 
‘Lamb, sister of the above—born 3d December, 1767 ; 
20th May, 1847.” 

He suggests that a public subscription shall be opened 
for the purpose of raising a monument over their re 
mains. 


died 


Should the idea be carried into effect we shall 
advise our readers of the fact, that America may do her 
share towards honoring this tender-hearted pair, who 
| were sorrowful in their lives, and in their deaths are noi 
: divided. 
| The statue of the poet Uhland was lately unvailed at 
| Stuttgart with imposing ceremonies. Herr Maier, of 
Tiibingen, an old friend of the poet, read a poem com 
| posed for the occasion, and several of Uhland’s most popu 
lar songs were sung, the proceedings concluding with 
| Arndt’s famous song of the “ Vaterland.” 
A curious question involving the rights of authors and 

publishers has been raised, and will soon be submitted to 
(a judicial tribunal in Paris. It is, whether a publisher 
| who has already begun the publication of a book is justi 
‘fied in stopping it on the ground that the work is politi 

‘al, and may expose him to prosecution. In the present 
jinstance the book is M. Hamel’s “ L’Histoire de Robes 
| pierre,” the first volume of which has already appeared. 
The publishers refuse to issue the second for the reason 
stated, being frightened, it would seem, by the late sen 
of M. Tridon’s “ Hébertistes.” M. 
Hamel declares that his work is historical, not political, a 
| fact or fancy, as the case may be, which the tribunals are 
to determine.’ 


tences in the case 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMERICAN. 
Messrs. Hurp & HoveuTron have in the press * The 
Cyclopedia of Biography, a Record of the Lives of Emi 
| nent Persons,” by Parke Godwin; “The History of the 


| Beardsley, D.D.; “ The Pilgrim’s Wallet, or Seraps of 
Travel Gathered from Scotland to Switzerland,” by Gil 
bert Haven ; “The Poems of Elizabeth G. Barber Bar 
rett 7’ “History of New England,” by Hon. John G. 
Palfrey, edition, condensed ; “ The 
Estelle ;’ and a new volume of essays by Henry 'T. 
Tuckerman. 


the Colony to the Death of Bishop Seabury,” by E. F 


new 





Messrs. Sheldon & Co. announce “ Esperance : a Novel,” 
by Mrs. M. W. Lawrence, author of “ Light on the Dark 
| River,” ete; “Parables from Nature,” by Mrs. Alfred 
Gatty, elegantly illustrated with fifteen full-page engrav- 
|ings by Tenniel, Harrison Weir, and others; and “ The 
| Dove Series,” six volumes for children, with illustrations 

by Harrison Weir. 
| Messrs. KE. P. Dutton & Co., of Boston, will shortly pub- 
lish “'The Divine Life and the New Birth,” by the Rev. 
! James Craik, rector of Christ’s Church, Louisville, Ken- 
‘ tucky ; “Family Prayers, with Forms for Occasional and 
| Private Use,” by the Right Rev, Henry W. Lee, D.D.., 


Episcopal Church of Connecticut, from the Settlement of 


Poems of 
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bishop of the diocese of Iowa ; Cushions and Corners, or 
Holiday’s Old Orchard,” by Mrs. R. 'T. Greene ; “ Christ- 
mas Holidays at Cedar Grove,” by Mary Alice Seymour, 
new edition; “ Ottabe’s Stories for the Little Folks,” 
translated from the German ; “ Follow thou Me,” by the 
Rev. W. R. Huntington ; and “The Sunday-school 
Choral,” prepared by the Rev. Treadwell Warren and 
others. 

T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, will publish 
from advance sheets, on November 11, “Our Mutual 
Friend,” Charles Dickens’s new novel, complete and un- 
abridged, with all the illustrations to match their pre 
vious editions of this popular author’s writings. 

Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass., has several theo- 
logical works in press, viz.: ‘* Whately’s Essays on the 
Peculiarities of the Christian Religion ;” “ Lectures on 
Pastoral Theology,” by Enoch Pond, D.D., of Bangor 
Theological Seminary ; “ A Critical and Exegetieal Com 
mentary on Genesis,” by James G. Murphy, LL.D., 1.C.D., 
professor of Hebrew at Belfast, with an introduction by 
J. P. Thompson, D.D; * Miner's Grammar of the New 
Testament Dispensation,” revised by Professor J. Henry 
Thayer, of Andover Theological Seminary. 


FOREIGN, 

Mr. Bryan WALLER Procror, the veteran poet, fa- 
mous wherever the English language is spoken or read 
as “Barry Cornwall,” has in preparation a life of his 
friend and cotemporary, Charles Lamb. 

Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne, the young English 
poet, is about to publish his second volume, a tragedy en- 
titled * Chastelard.” 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold lias a new novel in the press, 
entitled ‘ Passing the Time.” 

Mrs. ‘T. K. 
ready, bears the romantic title of “ Snooded Jessaline ; or, 
the Honor of a House.” 


Hervey’s new novel, which will soon be 


Mr. John Maleoln Ludlow has in the press a work on 
Popular Epies of the Middle Ages of the Norse-Ger- 
man and Carlovingian Cycles,” 


Mr. Sidney Blanshard announces a new work,“ Yes 
terday and ‘To-Day in India.” 

An illustrated edition of * Enoch Arden,” with Pre- 
Raphaelite designs by Mr. Arthur Hughes, will soon be 
published. 

Mr. Winwood Reade, author of “Savage Africa,” is 
announced as the editor of a new novel, by Francisco 
Abati, entitled * See-Saw.” 

A selection from the poems of Wordsworth is in the 
press, with “ A Critical Essay on the Life and Works of 
the late Poet Laureate,” 


by Mr. Francis Turner Pal 


grave, 





ART. . 
THE REPUBLICAN COURT INO THE TIME OF 
WASHINGTON, 

Mr. HUNTINGTON has chosen an extremely interesting 
subject, and one which cannot fail to be widely popular, 
But if it should prove so, it will be because the American 
people is easily interested and pleased ; and because the 
subject, interesting in itself to Americans by birth, has 
never before been painted. There are no other pictures in 
competition, nor do we think of any other American artist 
who could have painted it nearly so well ;—a remark 
which we hasten to qualify, lest it should be taken to mean 
toomuch, by saying that this does not prevent the picture 
from being unsatisfactory both as a collection of portraits 
and as a historical composition. But, much as we grudge 
praise to Mr. Huntington in this case, we are yet pro- 
foundly grateful that Mr. Ritchie did not give the com- 
mission to either Mr. Leutze or Mr. Hicks, Mr. Rossiter 
or Mr. Lang. We could have done without the picture 
for xs long a time as it might have pleased Providence, 
and eaten our meals in tranquillity ; but, if we must have 
it, and have it now, heaven be praised that we are let 
off with Mr. Huntington’s mild inanities and spared the 
rude shock to our sensibilities which we always suffer at 
the hands of the other historical painters whom we have 
named. le who does not know what we have escaped, 
should fortify himself with a cool brain and a haughty 


NI 


courage, and look curiously at My. Rossiter’s * Home of 


Washington after the War ’’—he can see it, for nothing 


how, in Goupil’s window ; or at Leutze’s “ Washington 


” 


Crossing the Delaware,” though the instructed say that 
this is as mild as moonlight on skimmed milk to his pic- 
ture in the Capitol; or he might, if he could, look five 
minutes or so at Mr. Lang’s “ Last Hours of Mary of 
Scotland ;” or—but this should be done on another day, 
aday of leisure, when, if he should not recover from the 
sight, ii would be of less consequence-—he might get per- 
juission from the New York Club to look at Mr. Hicks’s 
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portrait of Abraham Lincoln. After seeing these works, 
or any one of them, he would approach Mr. Huntington’s 
picture with sentiments of something very like real re- 
spect. ‘ 

The artist has doubtless chosen a reception given by 
Mrs. Washington in preference to one given by the Pre- 
sident, because he argued that there would be more la 
dies present at the former than at the latter, and he knew 
that he could secure more picturesqueness by painting 
the ladies’ dresses than the gentlemen’s, We should like to 
take it for granted that he had been able to find either the 
very room in which one of these receptions took place or 
some description so accurate that we could believe our- 
selves on the spot ; we should like to believe that pains had 
been taken, with any satisfactory result, to find out exactly 
what was the orderof ceremonies, and what were the de- 
tails of it. But we really have very little confidence in 
Mr. Huntington as far as these matters are concerned. 
We suspect that his principles are very tolerant as to all 
matters of historic verity, and that he has simply done 
his best to surround the members of this Republican 
Court with all the magnificence that was consistent with 
the least regard to probability. The room itself is well 
enough, the architecture probable, and the richness quite 
within reach of old-fashioned republican purses; but the 
open snobbery of the title, and the quite as open snobbery 
of the whole treatment, culminate in the absurd, the lu- 
dicrously absurd, introduction of a dais on which good, 
homely, unpretending Mrs. Washington stands in the 
supposed attitude, and as nearly as possible in the dress, ot 
But, if the 
dais is good fun, what shall we say to the shifts the artist 
was put to to get a canopy? Why did he not put one in 
directly, and make no wry mouths about it? Pictur. 
esque, however, as this would have been—and there 
opportunity for the favorite purple !—he 
had yet common sense enough to know that even our 


a queen receiving the homage of her subjects. 


was his 


sucking aristocracy would laugh at it, so he has erected 
the dais before a recess in the wall, drawn apart the cur- 
tains which shut itoff from the room—for what purpose ? 
It is only a few feet deep, and has no window in it ; and 
the useless, but picturesque, drapery hangs in long folds 
at either side. On this dais, then, and under so much of a 
canopy, stands fat, good-natured, commonplace Mrs. 
Washington, with a countenance painfully devoid of all 
expression, looking vacantly,into space, evidently as un- 
Her maids of honor 
and Jadiesin-waiting stand behind and beside her, and 
make with her the group that forms the left division of 


comfortable as might be expected. 


the picture. 

In front, at 
the extreme left, talking to nobody, noticed by nobody, 
and, to all appearance, herself a nobody, is—who does 


This group presents some curious points. 


the reader suppose? No less a person than Mrs. John 
Adams, unquestionably the first woman in America, the 
one who exercised most influence in her time—the wife 
of one President, the mother of another, and the one 
who has left the most brilliant reputation behind her. 
No one can read her letters without recognizing her 
ability, her noble purity of character, her strong sense, 
her intellectual grasp of the times she lived in, and, as 


she was withal a woman of goodly presence, there is the 
less excuse for putting her where she never could have 
been in such an assembly, nor in assembly any where—in 
the background, ‘ 

But, as if this were not bad enough—directly in front 
of Mrs. Adams and Mrs, Alexander Hamilton, who stands 
half seen beside her, is a group of three persons—John 
Jay, John Adams, Alexander Hamilton. These three 
men were great and shining characters in our early his- 
But itis patent 
to the lightest observer that the artist has put John Jay 
in the immediate front for the sake of showing the red 


tory, and they belong in the foreground. 


gown which he wears as Chief Justice, but which, of 
This bit of 
red, however, is so remarkably and preciously pictur- 
esque that it is allowed to squelch Mr. Adams utterly, 


course, he never wore on such an occasion. 


and permits nothing to be seen of him but a few square 
inches of bald head, and a feature or two of a face that, 
thank heaven, does not depend on Mr, Huntington’s 
Third in the 
group is Alexander Hamilton, and the artist has made 
him a striking enough figure, and, as usual with him, 


appreciation of its owner for recognition. 


whatever there is of striking, is got at the expense of 
truth. Hamilton was rather short in stature, and thick- 
set, but Mr. Huntington has made him unusually tall. 
Next Mrs. Washington stands her grand-daughter, Nelly 
Custis, a smiling, graceful, girlish figure. This young 
lady, with Mrs. Rufus King, who leans upon the back of 


are the two figures in the picture that please us most. 
Next to Miss Custis stands a most remarkable figure, 








Mrs. Washington’s chair—we beg pardon, “throne ”— | 





resembling the cherubs as they are usually painted in 
the great preponderance of the head and bust over the 
lower extremities. Whether this were a case of actual 
deformity or not we are not informed, but as the lady 
appears to be standing on a foundation of some sort, we 
may politely conc'ude either that she is a cherub in posse 
or else that Mr. Huntington has made her the victim of 
his singular inability to draw in correct perspective. 
Figures in the foreground are repeatedly smaller than 
those in the distaneé, and the result is that the insubor- 
dination of the parts of the composition to any central 
idea is apparently increased by this material insubordi- 
nation of the drawing to any accustomed laws. Finally, 
this unlucky left-hand group, which contains so many of 
the chief characters of the time, treated with a lament- 
able lack of judgment, must needs astonish us by astroke 
of malicious humor at the expense of one of the most 
notable orators of the day—Fisher Ames. He is actually 
standing with his back to the spectator, looking at a 
picture on the side-wall of the alcove. We see nothing 
of him but the back of his head, and even that indistinct- 
ly. This rather flat practical joke is not original with 
Mr. Huntington, it is borrowed from Southey, who in 
this way teazes the reader whom he has promised a por- 
trait of his “ Doctor,” a stupid personage we wonder any 
one should ever have wished to see. 

In front of Mrs. Washington there opens a sort of vista, 
at the end of which appears President Washington act- 
ing as master of ceremonies, and leading up, to be pre- 
sented, Miss Harriet Chew, who seems extremely agi- 
tated, and clings to the Father of his Country witha 
beseeching air that would undoubtedly excite his interest 
if he did not happen at that time to be practicing a posi- 
tion of extreme dignity, being the identical one in which 
he has just been painted by Mr. Gilbert Stuart, who is, 
with Mr. Huntington’s usual discrimination, thrust into 
an obscure corner where nothing but his eyes and nose 
are to be seen—treated, in fact, with contempt; while 
that very inferior painter, and questionable patriot, John 
Trumbull, is made a figure of considerable importance 
The real cause of Miss Chew’s alarm, however, is the 
apparition of Governor Trumbull, who, in a very infirm 
condition, attired in a dressing-gown, appears to be quite 
This old gentle- 
man, whose sole claim to distinction appears to be that 
he made a very good Governor of Connecticut, and was 
the father of that genuine Yankee, John Trumbull, 
whose trumpet has been blown more vigorously by no 
one than by himself, and who feathered his nest with a 
double wooden-nutmeg power of persistency at the ex- 
pense of the nation, is made the central figure of this 
part of the picture, and disputes the claims of Washington 
himself. So, on the right hand, the right-hand group 
divides from the central figures, and in the opening so 
formed we see a venvrable figure we think must be some 
person of note, and find that it is after all Mrs. George 
Clinton, no doubt a worthy-lady, but certainly made the 
center of a main division of the picture with no shadow 
of reason. 


out of place in so festive an assembly. 


The most important group as a part of the composition 
is the central one formed of five ladies, Mrs. Bingham, 
Mrs. John Jay, Miss Sophia Chew, Mrs. William 8. Smith, 
and Mrs. Theodore Sedgwick. They are doing nothing, 
but stand and look pretty, and show their not very hand- 
some dresses. Miss Chew’s dress, in particular, does not 
look like a dress of the time at all, and* Mrs. Smith, in 
painting whom Mr. Huntington could have had access to 
one of Copley’s very best pictures—now unfortunately 
destroyed She was a wo- 
man of the most delicate loveliness, and Copley painted 
her for his own delight in powdered hair, and muff, and 
ruffled mantua. She would never be recognized in Mr. 
Huntington’s dull portrait. 





is done no sort of justice to. 


But we do not need to go into further detail. We con- 
sider the picture a failure, although, as we have said, we 
do not know whom to ask to take the subject and treat 
it better. It isa good subject, and one that ought to in- 
terest every born American—for these were people of char- 
acter; they were the men and women who gave the tone 
which our best society still retains, but which it is fast 
losing. This picture, however, is a loose, disjointed re- 
cord; the work of a painstaking man of small capacity, 
who has no skill in drawing, only a weak and timid sense 
of color, and whose whole theory of art militates against 
the possibility of. his producing a genuine historical pic- 
ture. 

Still it is not withouta certain value ; and, as we have 
said, we cheerfully allow all the praise that belongs to 
work well meant and done with all the maker’s skill. It 

is not exactly Mr. Huntington’s fault that his picture is 
| not good, and whatever in it is worthy will be sure to hold 





| its ground, and make its way to popularity 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION: upon this subject have been molded by their inter- that it is much better to have a union of consent than 
One year (payable in advance),........ 6. ..eeeeeeees $6 00 ests. Where the exercise of such a power was favor- a union of force; and in our opinion it is perfectly 
Six months, i NN seen eeeene = serececes 3 able to the material development and growth of a possible to have a union of consent between the North 
| state or a section, the statesmen of that state or sec- and the South, or, in other words, between the goy- 
The postage on Tue Round TaBLE is Five cents a quarter of 2) tion have found the authority in the Constitution; ernment and the states which were lately in rebellion, 

ae i yi aor te ‘an Stay nye pon | otherwise not. Louisiana is a southern state, but her But to bring about this result it is necessary that 

arrange for the postage on the paper at the office at which | SUgar has led her in the same direction as her coal there be some concessions and some sacrifices on our 





they receive it. |and iron have led Pennsylvania. Inallthis there was part. We, too, must be ready to forget and to for- 
— : Se | no hypocrisy, no untruth, but only simple humanity. | give. A country of such vast extent as ours, with 


| The ideas which have so long been in opposition , such various interests, feclings, passions, and opin- 

T H E R O U N D T A B L E , ‘have at last met in conflict ; and, as has always been ions, cannot be ruled by a set of ideas which are pe- 

'the result, the perseverance and persistency of the culiar to any one section. We believe, with Burke, 

Se ee North have overcome the fervid impulsiveness of the that “all government, indeed every human benefit 

New York, Sarurpay, Ocroper 21, 1865. South. And one of the trophies of victory is the ex- and enjoyment, every virtue and every prudent act, is 

____ ,tinetion of slavery, and consequently the removal of founded on compromise and barter.” A union like 

~ | the great dividing line between the North and the ours is an inestimable blessing, and it is a law of 

NORTH AND SOUTH. South. And we have reason to hope that in spite of God's providence that such blessings are not given 

NOUTHEY, in one of his letters, speaking in a sort , the war, and of the ill-blood which for a time it must without a price. 
of apologetic way of his tolerance for Shelley, says | leave behind it, the North and the South will, in the 
that he had personally known Shelley, and that he | future, rather converge towards each other than di- 


never could feel bitterly towards any man whom he | verge from each other. And this hope is founded PLAIN TALK ABOUT OUR FINANCES. 
had seen, talked with, met in the social intercourse of , upon the belief that the intercourse between the two ITE speech of Secretary McCulloch at Fort Wayne 


daily life. And yet Southey was a man of acrid and | sections will be increased now that the bars of slav- advances sentiments which all sensible men will 
intolerable prejudices—a good hater, if everthere was ery are let down. And the more intercourse there is indorse; yet it is very doubtful whether the views 
one on earth; and the opinions of Shelley, both relig- the more comprehension there will be, the more char- therein enunciated can be carricd out in the existing 
ious and political, were the expression and embodi- | ity, the heartier acknowledgment of what is good, state of our finances, 
ment of everything that Southey detested. This fact and the more readiness to overlook errors and infirm- 
illustrates an important law in human nature, which ities. During the war the unprecedentedly high cost of 
is, that social intercourse, personal acquaintance, is of | We have long observed with regret the decreasing living was borne cheerfully by the people, because 
great value in the teaching of tolerance, and in miti- intercourse between the North and the South. The they were taught to believe that it was one of the 
gating the prejudices which are nursed in solitude, southern people come to the North to some extent in necessary attendants upon a condition of war, and 
isolation, and estrangement. Prejudices, like funguses , the summer, but less than formerly ; but the northern its pressure was relieved by the financial policy of 
in the natural world, grow up in the shade of seclu- | people did not go to the South in winter. There was the government, which raised the funds for expendi- 
sion, and disappear in the sunshine and wind. All| mutual ignorance and mutual misunderstanding. To tures by voluntary and forced loans under the name 
history teaches us that no parties are so dan- the common southern mind the Yankee was typified by of issues of legal-tender paper money, while taxation 
gerous as geographical parties, for in them there is | the itinerant peddler or clock-seller, who drawled in) was postponed to alate date. The popular ideas and 
no chance of the correcting and softening influence of his speech, talked through his nose, sold wooden nut-. phraseology fostered by government tended to fast- 
personal proximity and social intercourse. The re- megs, and was equally ready to lead in a prayer-meet- en the public mind on the price of gold as the great 
publican and the democrat, the conservative and the ing or cheat in a horse-trade. On the other hand, to. regulator of all prices in the United States, excepting 
progressive, live in the same strect, worship in the the common apprehension of New England thesouth- in California, which has always ignored the legal- 
same church, buy and sell of each other; their chil-' ern man was a whisky-drinking, tobacco-chewing tender act of Congress. The fallacies in regard to 
dren play together, the son of the one falls in love | ruffian, with a loaded pistol in one pocket and a prices which were the growth of these erroneous 
with the daughter of the other. All this tends to bowie-knife in the other, whose employments were teachings are gradually disappearing before the light 
sweeten the bitterness which political differences na- horse-racing and cock-fighting, whose language was of experience. The people expected that the prices 
turally produce. Each sees that the other is a good a series of oaths, and whose notion of liberty was the of all commodities would fall asthe price of gold fell, 
husband, a good father, a good neighbor, and a good | unquestioned right to “ wallop his own nigger.” Dr. and that the establishment of peace would bring 
citizen; Each insensibly, and perhaps unconsciously, Draper, in his * Thoughts on the Future Civil Policy down the price of gold and the cost of living toa 
learns the lesson that where the life is so right the of America,” says: “ Had the Southern states, for the 
political creed cannot be all wrong. But when moun- last ten years, been pervaded by an unceasing stream 
tains rise, seas roll, and rivers run between men of | of northern trayel in every direction, the civil war Mr. McCulloch, upon accepting, in March last, the posi- 
different political views, there is no chance for these would not have occurred.” This is, perhaps, putting tion of Secretary of the Treasury, delivered an ad- 
harmonizing, reconciling, mitigating influences, In_ it rather too strongly, and yet he may be right. We dress to the clerks in his department, which is 
the congenial air of isolation prejudices become fierce have long thought that it would have been a wise popularly known as his * specie-basis” speech. This 
passions and differences harden into intense and hope- | thing if Congress had every year appropriated & rea- 


And so long as no decided 
change is effected, so long will high prices continue, 


lower standard, and, as time progressed, to the same 
average range which existed before the rebellion. 


speech was interpreted by many as an official assur- 
less antipathics. sonable sum of money to send twenty northern men ance that a resumption of specie payments through- 

In our own country we have had two great geo- | to travel in the South during the winter, and thesame out the country would take place in the course of a 
graphical divisions, North and South. We, of course, number of southern men in the North during the sum- | few months. Influenced by this belief, the business 
do not overlook the West, but the West is made up of mer. The benefits of such an interchange of visitors community took to making short sales of gold in 
contributions from both North and, South, and par- | would have been obvious and striking. order to hedge against the losses on merchandise. 
takes of the characteristics of both sections. Besides, | The war has taught the two sections of the coun-. The short sales were so far beyond the demand, that 
the West is of later growth, and hardly was in exist- | try to know each other better. The officers and sol- the price of gold fell rapidly, and threatened a grave 
ence at the time when that conflict between northern | diers on both sides have shown an ability and a cour- crisis to our whole financial fabric. It was evident 
and southern ideas began which has continued ever age which their antagonists could not but respect, | that the price of gold must continue to fall until it 
since. Between the North and the South there was | The men of the South haye learned the useful lesson | touched nearly par, just so long as everybody was 
the great division of slavery, but this was not the that the North can and will fight upon sufficient prov- possessed with the idea that a return to specie pay- 
only division, There were differences of soil, climate, ocation, and the North have learned that bullies are | ments was near at hand, and they continued to sell 
and production, to say nothing of differences of race, not always cowards, and that it was not possible to it. Government bonds fell about 15 per cent, in the 
From the formation of the Constitution, one school of ; march with a single northern regiment to the Gulf of 
constitutional interpretation and construction pre- Mexico, Although it may seem a little paradoxical, 
vailed at the South and another at the North. And | we cannot but indulge the hope that the close of the 
naturally enough, the men whom cach section sent to 


greenback price, and the same process simultaneously 
advanced their gold price about 60 per cent. In 
other words, the American holders of about two 
war may be the beginning of a closer union than has | thousand millions of government bonds lost, by de- 
Congress were those who represented most unquali- | before existed between the different parts of the coun- | preciation, fabout $300,000,000 in. their greenback 
fiedly the dominant ideas of each section, and so it try. History is not without precedents in support of market price in New York, while the foreign holders 
has happened that of late years the debates in Con- | such a hope, The real union between England and of about $300,000,000 of 5.20 bonds were enriched 


gress have been little less than a series of criminations | Scotland did not begin till after the suppression of by an advance of about $90,000,000 in gold, equal to 


and recriminations, North against South and South | the rebellion of 1745-46. | about $130,000,000 in greenbacks. The crisis was 
against North. Every man who was willing to sacri-| We must remember that a union between the dlif-4 imminent, and demanded immediate action, Mr. 


tice local feeling to the general good incurred the re- | ferent states of this confede racy must be cither a, McCulloch was forced to recant all that he had said 
proach of being disloyal to the region which he rep- | union of consent ora union of force on one side and of | in his specic-basis speech, by publishing two letters, 
resented. submission on the other; there is noother alternative, | one known as his “ California paper-moncy ” letter, 

All this was not only natural but inevitable. Ina | We have an example of the former union in that be- | and another addressed to Mr, Carey, of Philadelphia. 
country of such vast extent as ours difference of oc-| tween England and Scotland, and of the latter in| These letters of Mr. McCulloch checked the popular 
cupations and interests, the growth of soil and cli-| that between Great Britain and Treland. A majority , disposition to sell gold, caused a reaction upwards in 
mate, will create a difference in political views, Take, | of the people of Scotland, at this moment, do not de- | its price, and thus arrested the disasters which threat- 
for instance, the question of the power of Congress to | sire to be separated from England ; but a majority of ened ruin to our mercantile community and grave 
lay duties upon foreign imports for the sake of pro-| the people of Ireland passionately desire to be inde- | 


} 


tecting domestic industry, The opinions of men, pendent of Great Britain. No one will hesitate to say 


}embarrassment to government. The following table 
| of the price of gold, from the stoppage of specie pay 
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ments by the New York banks on December 30th, 
1861, brought down to the present date, will make 
plain to every well-informed mind that its fluctua- 
tions in greenbacks, since it ceased to be money and 
became a commodity, have not worked as a regu- 
lator of the greenback prices of other commodities, 
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point of the stock speculation based on government most diverse characters—the extremely radical and 
issues of paper money; and also those of the final col- | the extremely conservative—were present. A plan for 
lapse of the speculation in March of this year on the | a permanent society was presented and approved by 
advent of peace, and the quotations for October 14: | the assembly, apparently with unanimity, and now 
the ‘“ American Association for the Advancement of 


Curr’cy. sae ° +9 2 
E Social Science” presents itself to the world as a power 


Curr’cy. Curr’cy. 
Spring, 
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tober 3.... 6... 4) 11%, 15, . | by oans relty—of stu 3 ni 
coe ily EE a — Gold. Gold. =~ Gold. Gold. | 3 ‘ ’ ee I 
yt it. Mi, August, Spring, Mareh, — Oct., | Of human socicty, and endeavoring to educe the laws 
i "W ibe ING, Ist. 1865. 1865. | ys . a is . . 
ie ae er ee — kad .”’ | which will contribute to the elevation of mankind, is 
er 1467; 1465, | New York Ceutral........... $11 S80 $57 $71 | i i en * 
October H........1465 163, W5%; Erie......... 6 cece eee w7 Ww 35 65 not only obviously important, but is inviting to every- 
Cetober 10... 15 115", 145}; | Do. preferred ............... so 64 53 69 | ‘ . 
October 1... 601i 115! 1451; | Hudson River.. ............ 119 4K) 38 i7; body; and any plan of concentrating attention on 
October 12.. 115! 1454, 145 _ Eee penne ae 99 a1 st) $2} ee Semen Tae si ‘ a De a 
ankais. 2. ibe ite, 117, Michigan Central, 00007. 102 or 50 8 | topics of pressing importance, awakening discussion, 
October H...... Wi, 1147, A 1158, Mhache ce Ee etait a a a >> and publishing careful investigations, is likely to find 
| § , wee eee eee “a (2, i Be ia a A 
Reference to this table shows that the lowest price | Cleveland and Pittsburg ... st us a 55 | favor. There is hardly any subject pertaining to the 
cy RAE Oe ree oS ) ) . fe ° . ° 
this year, 1284, was touched in May, and since then Rock Island Part neseewicgates M4 x2 5t 7 problem of human life which this society may not 
; : M PORE END kn. crsccensd axes 4 MM 52 ee ee 
there has been a steady advance, the highest point | pacific Mail) 1s! 179 190 138 | discuss, 
being 149, on October 6th, and after that ranging at ; Pte du Chien... ....... ites * 3 8 The question was early raised in the meeting re- 
about 145, This steady advance in the price of gold | Petals Peete eer $1,407 $1175 1.064 | ferred to whether this association should be a Massa- 
| c a eee 5) 15 
since the advent of peace has disappointed the peo- | 


i 


ple; the more soas the rates for foreign bills of ex- | 


| chusetts or a national organization. 


People were in- 





change lave ruled, on the average, about one per | eign holders of our securities can be enriched by the 
cent. in favor of the United States, and below the | same process 


This table of the prices in gold illustrates how for- 


which impoverishes our own citizens, or 


vited to assemble from various parts of the country ; 
but, when they came together, it was still an open 
matter whether “ the circumference” should be united 


rate at which specie can be shipped profitably to Eu- | vice vers; for example, the highest gold average of | to ™ the hub” or not. Some of the delegates felt a 


| P * i a si 
rope. In other words, the price of gold has advanced | PTices was in August, 1863, while the highest green- 


| little awkwardly at this position of affairs, and pro- 


since May, while ail the controlling commercial causes | back price was in the spring of 1864, In other words, | posed to withdraw ; but a formal vote soon decided 


have indicated that it ought to have declined. 


| the process which advanced stocks in the gpring of| that the society should be “ American.” Professor 


In explanation of this advance in the price of gold | 1864 about 25 per cent. above the prices in greenbacks | W. B. Rogers, of Boston, was made president, four 
we state that the government, during June and July, | in August, 1863, simultaneously caused a decline of | vice-presidents were appointed—one for each section 


P ° l« 4 Pee i PY oy, "olue at > y | 
allowed the receipts of gold from customs to accumu- | about 16 percent. in their gold value. Again, the lowest | 





five directors, six seerctaries, and a treasurer. Emi- 


late in the treasury until they reached the sum of over | point in gold for our securities was in last March, and | nent gentlemen were placed in most of these offices ; 


$45,000,000, Since March the government and na- 


| now they have advanced about 30 per cent. in gold, 


| two offices of them were assigned to ladies. It looks 


tional banks have added about 130,000,000 to the | 2amely, from $820,000 to $1,064,000, while the green- | a little odd in this latitude to find such men as Dr. 
paper-money issues of the country. These two moye- | back price is advanced only about 25 per cent.,| Lieber and President Woolsey associated with Mrs. 


ments, namely, the withdrawal of 815,000,000 in gold 


j namely, from $1,234,000 to $1,527,000. 


| Dall in the management of a society for the promo- 


from the open market and the increased inflation by | Besides the increase of about $130,000,000 in the tion of social science; but it seemed to be a matter of 
government and the national banks, account satisfac- | P’per-money issues of the country since March, the nage in Boston, and so, we suppose, it is all right. 
torily for the steadily advancing tendency of the gold | banks are expanding in their loans, those of New | Most of the persons selected as officers are of acknowl- 
siatieat Reference “hh the prices of stocks sold on the York having increased about 12 per cent., or | edged fitness for the positions to which they are called ; 


New York Exchange shows the same panic and de- 
cline that took place in gold during the spring, and 
the same steady advance in prices since then. 


During the rebellion speculation was rampant, | 


based upon the immense issues of irredeemable paper 


: | 
money, and not upon the expansion of bank loans, | 


The banks did expand during the rebellion, but only 
to take government loans—not to help business men. 
The business community did not avail themselves to 
any extent of accommodations from the banks dur- 
ing the rebellion, but carried on their operations 
Without them. The stock speculation, based upon 
greenbacks, began in the spring of 1862, after the 
passage of the legal-tender act, culminated in August, 
1863, wnen the highest average prices were reached 
in gold, although the spring of 1864, in different 


months, witnessed the highest quotations in grecn- | 


backs of some stocks, which were forced up spasmod- 
ieally by the talent of aheavy stock operator, known 
as the “ Rock Island Leader.” The market collapsed, 
and ended the speculative era finally in the panic of 
last March. Since then the market has advanced 
naturally and against powerful efforts on the part of 
leading operators to depress prices, and also in spite 
of the startling incidents of frauds and forgeries, and 
the failure of the prominent firm of Messrs. Morris 
Ketchum & Son, with liabilities of about $3,500,000 
to banks and bankers, 

The following table contains the greenback prices 
of leading stocks at four different periods, namely, in 


August, 1863, the spring of 1864, or the culminating | ative women, took part in the proceedings. 


| $24,000,000, during the last five months, the actual 
| figures being $204,458,355 on April 1, 1865, against 
/$228,520,727 on October 7. The Chicago national 
banks have increased 25 per cent. in three months, 
‘their loans being on .July 1 $4,986,356, against 
$6,220,124 on October 2. 
‘time their lawful money has decreased, as they held 
;about 40 per cent. more on July 1, being then 
1 $6,423,978 against $4,764,073 on October 2, thus 
showing that it is possible for banks to increase their 
| loans in the face of a decrease in the lawful money 
'they hold. The national bank-notes issued by gov- 
ernment for the week ending October 14 amounted 
to $3,615,750, and the total issue to date’ is 
$197,798,380. The existing acts of Congress author- 
| ize a total issue of $300,000,000, or $102,301,620 more 
than at present. The progress of further bank ex- 
pansion, therefore, cannot be checked so long as the 
| present laws are in force ; and until this be checked, 
| prices of all commodities will continue to be high. 


| SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS IN BOSTON, 

| \ HIGHLY respectable gathering of the solid men 
“of Massachusetts, including a few persons from 
| other states, was held recently in Boston to promote 
| the study of what is called * social science.” 
meeting was held in the State House; Goy, Andrew 


iaennee at its organization, and a large number of 


| representative men, with a small number of represent- 
The 


During the same period of 


The | 


j and, if they intend to be workers in the new society, 
| We may look for the best results. 

There has never been a time more favorable than 
|this to unite thinking men of various schools and 
| political ideas in the thorough study of the institu- 
| tions of our country, and their tendencies for good 
jand evil. Heretofore slavery has divided almost all 
|such projected associations. Now on that topic 
| there is but one mind. Other social themes, though 
they may lead to exciting discussions, will never involve 
{us in a civil war. The danger is, that so large a body 
as is now organized will include many persons of very 
moderate ability, who will occupy time and attention 
by offering the broadest platitudes and the most 
obvious commonplaces, or the most crude and un- 
shaped theories, as contributions to the new branch 
of science. We trust that too many sensible men 
are engaged in these studies to tolerate empty and 
worthless declamations upon them. As Professor 
Rogers remarked, in taking the chair, a few carefully 
elaborated reports, based on protracted and accurate 
investigations, will do more for the good of mankind, 
as well as for the reputation of the society, than an 
infinite amount of immature suggestions and declama- 


oD 


tory speeches, 

The new society is to meet a short time hence to 
hear such papers as may be presented. We can then 
judge better than at present of its probable useful- 
ness. It certainly bears, on the whole, a most prom- 
ising aspect. We trust it will prove to be of great 
utility to our new-born country. ' 
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BOSTON. 
Boston, October 16, 1865. 

Dr. HepGe said at the Schiller centenary, here in 
Boston (now, indeed, ten years since), that he remem- 
bered the time when among us the name of that poet | 
was an empty sound. Modern German literature, late 
in flowering, was long in making its way beyond the 
borders of the fatherland. 


1888, and Philacelphia, 1840), some of his poems (Bos- 
ton, 1841), Mrs. Ellet’s * Characters of Schilier” (Boston, | 
1842), “The Maid of Orleans” (Cambridge, 1843), a re- 
issue of Bulwer’s translation of his poems (New York, 
1844), of Carlyle’s “ Life of Schiller” (New York, 1845), | 
aversion of the “* Netherlands” (New York, 1845), Cal- | 
vert’s translations of his correspondence (1845), and | 
Brooks's version of “Tell” (Boston, 1847). 


Mackintosh, speaking of the 
time when Goethe had already acquired a name and 
Schiller was preparing for eminence, reckons that there 


Something 
may have cscaped me up io this year, and I haven’t just 


now the data to go on. Our American bibliography in 


were as many Persian scholars in London as German 


this branch is greatly deficient compared with the Eng- | 
ones. 


lish ; 


And when, a few years later, Mackenzie intro- : : 
: pone ome but it would be careless to assume that the re- 
duced io the countrymen of Scott the genius that was | 


1 TS | 1 ° spective catalogues show the comparative growth of the 
yrooding along the Rhine, there were eyes opened to the 


. : . j admiration for Schiller. 
light that had never suspected so great a luminary. | 


r iy ® : : ' ‘The inost popular of his plays with foreigners*is doubt- 
“Very few,” says Macaulay, “of the accomplished men oe Oe ig s plays with foreigne . 


less his * William Tell,” of which T can count at least 

_ . ; irteen different English versions a is work 
had the slightest notion that Wieland was one of the | messiagge dith re nt I ng! ish versions. But of all his works 
| * The Song of the Bell ” is doubtless the best known, and 


who used to dine in Leicester Square with Sir Joshua | 


first of wits and poets, and Lessing, beyond all dispute, 
the first critic in Europe.” - Even so late as 1825 we find 
the * Edinburgh Review” pronouncing Goethe a vulgar | 
writer, and his country’s literature little worthy of 
Englishmen’s regard. It was a year or two after this | : } : F ae 
iiss; Chae: tu: bile ditneun cena ais thee Intiede of then The sum of human interest is condensed within 
hat Ce ; s S ess ‘ - 

~ . ss a or a) > Forold ’ rere j 2 
many, first set matters in a different light, and taught a | are in wl Childe Herold” ‘theeo. bs mot 
new sentiment | purpose of * The Walk, 


|it is not strange that a poem appealing to Such univer- 
sality of feeling should gain such a repute. Carlyle says 
of it, * It is every way a noble composition ;” but that is 
not all. Bulwer calls it the greatest of his lyrics ; 
that all. 
its stanzas. 


nor is 


Dr. Hedge said he well remembered the says Schiller’s biographer ; “in 
enthusiasm which that article kindled here in the circle of 

the chosen few who had already ceased to be benighted | 
upon the subject. 


all * Marmion ’ there is no glimpse of the deep and ethical 


meaning which exalts * The Diver.” We can say more 


There had become a wider intelligence | of * Tie Song of the Bell,” for it has the parallelisms of 
when Dr. Follen, in 1832, delivered at Cambridge his | 
lectures on Schiller. It was the doctor who opened the | heart. 
portals of his native literature to Mr. Charles T. Brooks, 
from whom, ever since, we have had at times such trust- | 
| five different versions into English, among them Mr. 


every life within its scope. It is a touchstone for every 
It is this that has made it so popular. 


versifiey by an instinct seems to turn to it when he has 


mastered its author's tongue. T could name some twenty- 


worthy specimens of German poetry rendered into our 


vernacular Samuel A. Eliot’s (which may be found in Mr. Long- 


g 
| fellow’s “Poets of Europe”) and Mr. John 8. Dwight’s 


De Quincey calls Schiller “ the representative of Ger- | 
. —— ° » a 'The Germans themselves have made ¢ a seven ver- 
man intellect in its highest form,” and the characteriza- The Germans themselves have made at least seven ver 


tion is not unjust | sions of it into Latin, and there are to my knowledge two 


his intellect is the best | °° ; 
jin French and one in 


As such, i 
Italian. 


doubtless increase this list. 


Wider research would 


His name 
They are linked with the | 


and all literature hardly presents | 


missionary that German culture has had. 
invariably recalls Goethe’s. 


strongest associations ; Iam led to these remarks by its recent issue with the 


Every |- 


. . . . . } 
a parallel of such a connection. Goethe, in his proud 
way, told his countrymen not to quarrel which was the 
greater of the two, but to be thankful they had both. | 


Their geniuses are complemental, certainly, rather than 


|among the many things he has done well without doing 


imprint of Roberts Brothers, which gives Bulwer’s ver. 
sion and Retzsch’s outlines, making a very presentable 


volume. Bulwei’s translation of the minor poems is 


| 
affiliated. Goethe is jast enough enigmatical and so | capitally, and this particular subject docs not invalidate 
artistic that the cultured few cling to him and give him the award, 
| plished versifier; the meaning is always followed ; but it 
What | 
mean is discoverable by reading Longfellow’s “ Building 
after it. 


His stanzas have the ductility of an accom- 


a name as widely disseminated, but not so cherished, as 


nm, | 
The 


Schilier’s. theater has been the great abettor of | Warts in terseness and somewhat in geniality. 


Schililer’s fame in his own country. IT have noted in the 


play-lists of German seasons that usually two or three | Of the Ship” There is a graceful case and obvi- 


ousness about the American poem that makes it in more 


performances of Schiiler’s are given to one of Goethe's ] 
and often the Cole 


| 
| 
ridge contended that he had a hold on the commonalty | precisely the absence of this in Bulwer’s version that fails 


preponderance is much greater. | respects than one a counterpart of the German; and it is 


that Goethe could not aspire to. Fenimore Cooper | tO 1: rk it as first-rate. Still, considering the divergent 
remarked it in the days of his travels in that country, | idioms of thought—if my expression is understood—ot 
If we turn, on the other hand, to their respective | the two nations, it may well be thought that such an 
bibliographies, we shall find Goethe far ahead in | #dequacy of rendering as I contend for is not compatible 
the number of commentators of all kinds that he has | With absolute adhesion to the original, certainly find, 
called forth. This is easily accounted for. “Faust” is 0M comparing Bulwer’s version with some of the others, 
as deep a study as “ Hamlet,” and its motive is just ob- \ that | could not place his second to theirs. There is not 
seure encugh to clicit a variety of comment. Schiller | the same hesitancy about Retzsch’s illustrations. They 
has nothing of the kind. His “ Tell,” for instance, is as | have been before the public for thirty-two years, and that 
clear as noonday. This result is also reached, doubtless, | PUblic has never ceased to appreciate them. He has the 
through Goethe’s far longer life and the multiplicity of | SMe earnest heartiness that endears Schiller, and becomes 
his works. If this argues greater interest in Goethe than | bis fitexemplar. With both the mora] sentiments were 
in Schiller, it is the scholar’s interest, and not that of the strongly developed. THe went to the depths of the psycho 
commonalty. Go out of Germany and we find all this re- | logical significance in“ Hamlet,” and that made his series 
versed. Then we find just the same. predominance in | Of outlines of that play se powerfully impressive as a eom- 
favor of Schiiler, in the number of translations and rag miro His admirers can but agree in pronouncing 

Schil- | these illustrations of the ensphered life of the “ Lay of 
the best that eseaped him—I say 


variety of comment. This is not strange, either. 
ler’s greater directness, his less enigmatical art, is more | the Bell” as among 
in favor with the English mind than the other's abstruser | escaped him. We seem to feel that his designs emanate 
qualities. In the German catalogues, take a lifetime directly from within, and could not be restrained. I know 
(1781-1851) from the first publication of the “ Robbers,” ;no so good embodiment of all that is dear to the German 
and there was not a year in which his name did not grace j home, and even the German heart, as these reflections of 
the new list of publications, either as principal or subject. | Schiller’s decp-felt pocm. T may say, by the way, that 
| we have here in Boston, or did have, a copy of the “ Ma- 


In these seventy years I count some 500 different issues 
of his works or books connected with them, an average of | donna di San Sisto,” by Retzsch, in the possession of Mr. 
C. C. Perkins, who owns also, I believe, one of the orig- 


some seven a year. ‘The culmination of Schiller’s tame— | 


. ° “- ° = — ess ID Ct . . se 99 
as far as such evidence can manifest it—was between | imal drawings of “The Game of Life. 

1835 and 1845 ; 
find just the same marked prominence through the corre- | Saadi’s “ Gulistan,” 


sponding period and for a few years longer. Neither before | 


from Ticknor & Fields are 

ntic Tales,” Swinburne’s 
—the last a gift-book, with 
engravings. The most noticeable are a new head of Lowell, 
more hirsute than that from Rouse’s crayon, which has 
hitherto graced the 1 


and turning to the English catalogues I The books of the week 


poem, and “ Good Company ” 
nor since has his fame seemed to flower so profusely by the 
commentator’s or critic’s care. Before Carlyle’s review 
there had been various issues of his works, beginning with volumes of his poctical works, and 


“The Robbers” in 1792, followed first by other of his) hardly as pleasing: a new head of Hawthorne, from a 


The earliest 


plays, and latterly by sundry of his poems, photograph, wearing a moustache simply, not so timid in 
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| | “> 
| I may mention (without certainty of having noted every- | the grisly beard he has worn of late years, and an expres. 
ithing) two versions of “William Tell” (Providence, | sion that makes his years and afflictions very percep- 


tible. 

Little, Brown & Co. are carrying through the press the 
second volume of W. C. Rives’s “ Life and Times of Madi 
son;” the work will require probably four volumes in all, 
Mr. Bartlett is printing a new impression of his * Familiar 
Quotations.” The few typographical errors are corrected, 
and a few additional citations are inserted. 

The principal item of interest in the arts just now is 
the shape which the memorial to the Harvard graduates 
who have fallen in the war is to take. A commemora 
tive building, adapted to public occasions, is to be erected, 
and this special memorial is to have a place in it. | Vhe 
memory of Everett has been honored by a souvenir vol 
ume, gotten up chasteiy, accompanied by a portrait in the 
posture of oratory, and now we wait to see what Mr, 
Story will give us for an effigy io ornament some one of 
our public places. Mr. Ball was so successful in the head 
he made, just after Everett’s death, that it was hoped 
among his friends that he would have been conunissioned 
for the statue. He will probably furnish a bust indepen 
dently, as a part of the total that is intended to be done, 
He is at present in Florence, working busily, | hear, 
Another statue is contemplated in the shape of a memo. 
rial to Colonel Shaw, who fell in command of his negro 
regiment at Fort Wagner. A committee has been ap 
pointed, and an equestrian effigy seems to be talked of,to 
stand on one of the terraces of the broad steps leading to 
the State House. 

There are one or two maiters of antiquarian interest 
just now. Rev. Mr. Dexer, recently in Leyden, made new 
discoveries relative to the residence of the Plyrieath 
Puritans in that city, and caused a tablet to be placed 
upon the house where John Robinson, their pastor, lived 
—an account of which he gave the other day in an 
address at a meeting of the N. BE. HistoricoGenealovical 
Dr. N. B. Shurtleff has been for some montis 


printing a series of letters in one of our newspapers on 


Socicty. 
the antiquities of Boston, 1 suppose no one Knows the 
local interests attaching to every rood of ground in ou 
city so well as the doctor, It has been a life-long study 
with him; and his methodical and exact way of combin 


ing what he knows, renders him very reliable. The 
series will well deserve publication bookwise when 


completed, and if it could be improved by engravings ot 
the old 
greatly enhanced. 
out of it, have exhumed the halk of an old eraft: which 


and Jandmarks its value would le 


Some parties, anxious to make profit 


localities 


was wrecked on Cape Cod in 1626, an account of whieh 
we have preserved to us by eyewitnesses. ‘The vessel was 
of small burden—only about seventy tons—but that size 
was of importance to the infant colony. Her shape was 


peculiar, and the hole in the keelson shows she had but 


one mast. She was first discovered in the spring of 
1863, after a storm which had washed away the marsh 


An account of her 
N. BE. Genealogical 
She was uncovered at that 


mud in which she was inibodded. 

was printed that same year in the * 
Register, with diagrams.” 
time for only a brief interval, the sea replacing the drift, 
when she was again out of sight, till the present projec 
tors secured her remains, and transported them to our 
Common, W. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
PHILADELPHIA, October 14, 1855. 

Our Academy of Music is nearly as large as that of 
New York, yet it was filled, on Thursday evening, witha 
more than usually intelligent audience, there collected to 
witness the reappearance of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean. 
It was curious, before the curtain rose, to hear old play 
goers compare notes. “LT saw Charles Kean,” one said, 
“thirty-five years ago, first in New York and then in 
this very city, and also on each of his successive visits, 
and he cannot be less than sixty years old—hbeeause that 
is my age.” Another said, * And I remember Ellen Tree 
nearly thirty years ago; surely, such a Rosalind never 
appeared on our boards! Slight as a sylph, delicately 
fair, graceful as a gazelle, sweet-voiced as a cherub, and 
handsome as—a woman. No foreign star ever shone 
with more brilliant and acceptable light. You will see 
the beau-ideal of a lovely and almost perfect actress.” 
There came, amid this converse, the deep voice of one who 
has passed a long life in the courts of Themis, yet has 
never ceased to admire the drama and to cultivate letters 
—of one who, now declining far into the vale of years, 
saw John Kemble and Sarah Siddons play together, a 
Wolsey and Quecn Katharine, fully half a century ago 
and who ever takes care that all men shall know it 
“ You will be astonished,” he said,“ who saw Mrs. Kean 





American imprint that I can discover isa version of “Don 
Carlos,” published in 1854 in Baltimore, following which 


air as previous likenesses, and more significant of a quiet 





as Ellen Tree, and recollect lier as a slender, graceful, 


good-fellowship ; a new fuliface head of Longfellow, with | and even fragile girl, to learn that she is now seme 
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months past, sixty, and, you who speak of her husband as 
having played here nearly thirty-five years ago, forget 
that he then was barely nineteen years old. Isaw them 
three or four years ago; at the Princess’s Theater, Lon- 
don, in the play of ‘ Henry the Eighth’—which they will 
produce this evening—and Mr. Kean’s Wolsey was full of 
greatness and grandeur in the closing scenes, but in a dif- 
But Mrs. 
Kean had become developed into a lady, comely and bux- 
om, under whose solid tread the stage visibly trembled, 
as if, in truth, two Ellen Trees had been consolidated into 


ferent style from John Kemble’s rendition. 


one. !f vastness be a great clement of sublimity, then 
Mrs. Kean is sublime!” Just at this moment the twing- 
twang of the orchestra ceased, the play commenced, and 
the octogenarian critic had to stay his recollections. 
They were correct, at all events, if not quite gallant. 
The audience found that, in the eighteen or twenty years 
which had passed since the Keans had last played before 
Mr. 
Kean had grown graver, more dignified, more thoughtful. 
But few could reatize Elen Tree, the sylph of other days, 


them, time liad made some unlooked for changes. 


in the comiortable-looking matron who played Queen 
Katharine in the play, and Wes. Oakley in the after-piece. 
She played passably well, too, but with scarcely a ves- 
The 
Kean’s per- 
formance, level at first but finally rising into grand pas- 


tige of her tormer and remembered style and effect. 
Ellen Tree of men’s memory had vanished. 
sion and exquisite pathos, was very acceptable. Their 
limited engagement here—for which they bring nearly an 
entire company with them—will be extremely profitable, 

Mes. Lander (late Miss J. M. Davenport) has concluded 


a fortnight’s engagement at the Arch Street Theater. It 





was nol very successful, though, asa novelty, a translated 
adaptacion of Sehiller's 
Mrs 


stock company than for itinerating as a“ star.’ 


“Joan of Are” was produced. 


Lander, if the truth be told, is better suited for a 


Q 

In ny recent account of club-life in’ Philadelphia two 
or three institutions connected with it, in some respects, 
were not mentioned. One of these is the Press Club, 
which has wo social character whatever, but is simply a 
confederation of newspaper reporters, editors, and pro 
prietors, Who are elected into membership in the usual 
manner, pay a reasonable entrance fee and annual sub- 
seription, and meetin convenient rooms in that part of 


Chestnut Street nearest to the center where news 
paper offices most do congregate. The Press Club 
alrendy as a respectable and increasing library, 


obiained partly by ‘private liberality and partly from 
the proceeds of a 
Music. 


ally read and discussed, 


performance at the Academy of 


Perr reepss 
| apers 


upon literary subjects are oecasion- 
This club is deficient, like 


the Atheneum, in the department of the evisine. It has 
neither restaurant nor bar, but may be all the better 
therefor. This season a course of lectures will be de- 


livered before the club, the lead to be taken by George 
Francis Train, Whose amusing letter, accepting the invi- 
tation, noticed the fact that, at public dinners, the toast 
of “The Press? was always given near the close of the 
proceedings, “ when,” Mr. Train says, with more regard 
for truth than grammar—using a plural nominative to a 
verb in the singular—" when the reporters are non est.” 
The Wister Club, which once was the peculiar pride of 
Philadelphian upper-class society, must be counted, I fear, 
among the things of the past. It was established many 
years ago by the late Dr. Wister, a gentleman of ample 
weans, personally and professionally, and consisted of a 
number of geatlemen, also in easy circumstances, who, 
in turn, used te entertain the members of the club, and 
certain eligible outsiders, on Saturday evenings in the 
Winter and spring. At starting, this club was somewhat 
scientific and philosophical, mew discoveries being dis- 
_ cussed with a great deal of serious, thoughtful conversa- 
tion, which rarely rose above that level into what is 
known as discussion. For a long time a sumptuary 
law restricting the quality and cost of the refresh- 
ments on these occasions was scrupulously observed. 
Dr. Wister, in his visits to Europe, had attended a meet- 
ing of the Royal Society of London, in Somerset House, 
and noticed there that tea and coffee, with bread and but- 
ter and crackers, were the only viands provided for the 
His 
sumptuary regulation for the club in Philadelphia was 
Gradually 
arose among the members the usual desire to make dis- 


members, some of whom were princes and peers. 
somewhat more liberal, but still inexpensive. 


Play, and when the last meeting was held, not long ago, 
the supper and the wines provided must have cost a great 





e of years, 
yrether, a8 
ntury ago, 

know it. 
Mrs. Kean 
7 graceful, 


now some 





deal. The club, if not dissolved, may be considered in 
abeyance, without much prospect of being revived. When 
the war came in, the Wister Club weat out. 

The Union Club, iike the Wister, is peripatetic, or, at 
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at the members’ houses during the social suson. 


whose opinions are in harmony” with the above condition. 


wealthiest citizens, must have cost fully $800. The 
Harrison mansion, with iis picture galleries and sculp- 
ture-rooms thrown open, was crowded, and the repast was 
sumptuous ; the death of Mr. Lincoln prematurely closed 
these meetings this year, and it is very doubtful whether 
they will be resumed. 
League House will probably take place instead. 

On the other side of politics during tne late war was the 
Saturday Evening Ciub, the members of which held dem- 
ocratic opinions and met once a fortnight. On these oc- 
casions there was no shibboleth, as at the rival Union 
Club—that is, the invited guest must not necessarily hold 
the political faith of his host. The entertainments of the 
Saturday Evening Club, like those of the Union, were ex- 
tremely handsome. A swmptuary rule made cold suppers 
imperative, but terrapins were ruled in, served hot, as 
they ought to be. Champagne was also under prohibi- 
tion, but I will not say that it did not sometimes appear, 
and disappear, without the infraction of the rule being 
complained of or even noticed. The Saturday Evening 
Club, it is understood, has ceased to exist. It may be re- 
established, however, under a new name and organization, 
for these gatherings are essential to high life in Philadel- 
phia. Before the war they took place without regard to 
politics, which now have drawn such a wide line of demar- 
ration even between relatives holding conflicting party 
Views. 

Next week, at our Academy of Music, will be held a 
fair, to continue for some days, the object being to raise a 
building and endowment fund for the Soldiers and Sail- 
ors’ Home, an institution incorporated by the Legislature 
of Pennsylvania, in which those who have fought for 
their country and are honorably discharged may, in dis- 
tress, 

“Claim kindred there, and have tbeir claim allowed,” 
and where the orphan children of soldiers and sailors 
who have fallen in the war will be supported, educated, 
and prepared for suitable vocations. 
this a daily paper will be published. 
tary 


In connection with 
At the great Sani- 
Fair for the states of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland, held in Philadelphia in the midsummer 
of 1864, a Similar attempt, called “Our Daily Fare,” was 
issued with scant success. 


and 


It was occasionally deadly- 
lively, but, though its editor was an unusually well-in- 
formed and highly popular newspaper man, it was not a 
hit. 
By the way, in accordance with the prevailing practice of 


Its successor may be superior and more successful. 


using large instead of expressive small words, the an- 
nouncement of this fair daily does not state that such a 
fair will be opened or begun on such a day for such and 
such a 


purpose, It states that a “ Grand Fair,” ete., 


“will be tuaugurated,” and so on. ‘The abuse, or rather 
the excessive use, of this large word, is one of the most 
palpable evils of modern authorship and oratory. Here, 
if a man begins the business of carpet-shaking and 
chimney-sweeping, he is said to have “ inaugurated ” it. 
In Philadelphia, above most cities, this fancy for swelling 
out sentences by the introduction of many-syllabled 


words has grown very rank of late. R.S. M. 


LONDON. 
Lonpon, September 27, 1865, 
THE TOOTH OF TIME. 

Tue Duke of Bedford has refused to renew the lease of 
the hotel in Covent Garden known as the “ Hummums,” 
and celebrated above all others in London as the resort of 
The 
duke thinks that the demands of Covent Garden Market 
are of more importance than this old landmark of his- 
tory ; and so, in a year or two, raw meat will be sold on 


literary and political celebrities of past generations. 


the spot where Dr. Johnson used to take his chop. 

The Hants Advertiser states that the famous St. Giles’s 
Hill cheese and horse fair, near Winchester, which has 
been held annually in September for seven hundred 
years, will cease to be held after the present year. Mr. 
Hawthorne saw the very last Greenwich fair which 
was ever held, and it stands in his book on England the 





least, an ambulatory institution. It has no determined 
hevle. Soon after the rebellion broke out, some two 


photograph of an ancient but now extinct institution. 
The old Coventry procession, which, within the mem- 


| . 
dozen gentlemen, holding strong Union principles, agreed | ory of persons now living, was held every year, is now 
to form a “ Union Club,” which should meet, i: rotation, 


In 1863-64 these entertainments were extremely hand- 


| the people for miles around.” 


porting a watchman. 
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held every four years, and there are vigorous efforts go 


The | ing on in one party of the town to abolish it altogether, 
condition of membership was “ unqualified loyalty to the | chiefly on account of the “ Menkenish” costume in which 
Government of the United States, and unwavering sup- | Lady Godiva appears. One of these processions—and, 
port of its measures for the suppression of the rebellion,” | possibly, the last—is to be held next June. I visited the 
and the member who gave the entertainment had a right | ruins of Kenilworth Castle the other day, and was sur- 
“to invite any persons, not members, to meet the club! prised to find how much more advanced in decay it was 


| than is indicated even in the common photographs made a 


few yearsago. The Rev. Mr. Bickford, chaplain of the old 


some—which means very costly. One of them, given by | chapel there, informed me that the advance of decay was 
Mr. J. Harrison, Jr., of Rittenhouse Square, one of Sur 


due more to the claw of the exeursicnist than to the tooth 
oftime. ‘ Excursionists,” he said,“ are the curse of the 
neighborhood ; they not only ruin the ruins but corrupt 


The Earl of Clarendon 


| . . . : 

; who has inherited this magnificent estate and castle, 
| where once Leicester entertained Queen Elizabeth at the 
If not, social mectings at the | 


rate of a thousand pounds a day (equal to three or four 


| thousand now), is, it seems, too poor to keep a watchman 


there to protect the ruins; and the Rev. Mr. B. is urging 
him to charge a small fee, for the double purpose of keep- 
ing out of the grounds rowdies and small boys and of sup- 
The two finest windows—those to 
the south of the banqueting hall—are likely to topple 
soon, which will be a national calamity. Next to Kenil- 
worth itself, the most beautiful sight I saw there was a 
lovely young girl sketching, about whom I may, perhaps, 
quote from John Sterling’s forgotten novel, “ Arthur Con- 
ingsby,” the following pretty sketch : “ She bent slightly 
over her task, while a small fair world grew by still en- 
chantment under her fingers. There was something emi- 
nently graceful and fascinating in the sight of the bloom 
ing girl silently intent on her task amid a circuit of beau- 
tiful ruin and natural verdure, moralized by solemn recol 
lections. In that venerable prospect, man, his works, 
his faith, and his affections, were stealing away from age 
to age, while she, a spirit of youthful power, sat there, 
tranquil and lovely, and won from the lines and colors of 
decay the materials of a fresh creation.” 

Thus the formative epochs of humanity go on as defin- 
itely as those of the earth which preceded them ; and a fu- 
ture race may geologize on us as we do now upon the 
splendid Kenilworthian fossils of the Elizabethan Rock. 

TOMB OF COLERIDGE. 

There is in the old region to the north of London called 
Highgate—made classic by having yet the houses once 
inhabited by Cromwell, Marlowe, and Coleridge, and the 
little plain cottage where Nell Gwynne, in her girlhood, 
‘blushed unseen” betore she entered that royal atmos- 
phere where such flowers as blush do not grow—there 
old school called the “Chol. 
mondeley (pronounced Chumley) School.” 


is, I say, in this region, an 
By a rule of 
the founder, Cholmondeley, the lads of this school must 
attend church twice a day. As, in very cold or very hot 
weather, it is somewhat of a task for the pupils to go up 
and down the hill which is required by the nearest church, 
it was determined to build, on the site of a little old cem 
etery close to the school, a chapel. On digging away for 
the foundation, the head master came upon a small vault 
at the foot ofa small stairway which had on it the letters 
s. T. C.; and presently the workmen were brought to a 
stop, and public attention called to the fact that this was 
the grave of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


I visited the spot 
lately. 


It is a simple tomb, fronted with an iron grating, 
behind which are small, square marble tablets, with ini- 


tials marking the feet of the coffins: 8. T. C. (the poet) ; 
S.C. (Sarah Coleridge, his daughter); H. N.C. (Henry 


Nelson Coleridge, husband of Sarah); and, lastly, H. C. 

(Herbert Coleridge, the poet’s grandson, who was buried 

here as late as 1861 at the age of thirty—a youth who had 

at Oxford excited the highest hopes of instructors and 

friends by his genius.) This tomb will be kept just as it 

is in a crypt, over which the new chapel is to be built. 
SHAKESPEARIAN, 

The Atheneum recently asked: “ Are we sure of a 
single fact in what is called Shakespeare’s life? Sir Wil 
liam Penn has been said to be a suypressed character in 
English history. Is William Shakespeare another?” My 
belief is that Shakespeare skepticisin is on the increase in 
England ; and, indeed, it is quite familiar in the ciubs to 
hear literary. gentlemen question whether the Siratford 
actor wrote those plays. Lord Palmersion denies roundly 
that any stage actor of that or any period could have 
known so much of courts and cabinets as the plays re- 
veal. Mr. Richard Grant White, of your city, seems not 
to share these doubts, but to be strongly convinced on 
certain points shadowy to others. 


Lam tempted to criti- 
cise Mr. White a little, but must content myself with 
comment on one or two statements in his agreeable book. 
I should judge from Mr, White’s saying that the cottage 
of Ann Hathaway at Shottery is like that of John Shake- 
speare, that he has not seen the two; for the two cottages 
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if aways to the Shakespeares. Another point is, that in| ed situation of the town. 
bid what Mr. White says about Ann Hathaway he seems to | 
take this standpoint: Shakespeare at eighteen, having | ters here for the rest of the year. 
conceived a boyish passion for Ann Hathaway, who is | has arrived at the Victoria Hotel. 
i older than himself, and being opposed in the matter, mar- | The municipality of Avignon, like that of Lyons, has, 
; { ries her with enthusiasm ; repents afterwards when intro- | it seems, been revising the rules as to the right of the 

duced into the society of cultivated ladies, and comes to | audience in a theater to hiss. There are to be three dé- 
abhor the woman who adds to her, unworthiness of him | buts, at which no marks of disapprobation will be allowed. 





f " the selfish sin of having taken advantage of his youthful | The public, having thus had an opportunity for calm and 
let passion, even if also she had not, as probably she had, aj deliberate consideration, will be invited to express its 
sf stain on her name. Now I think that the strongest proba- | judgment ; the regisscur will read over the names of the 
is bilitie$ can be adduced for this standpoint: Shakespeare, | performers, and if the audience has formed an unfavor- 
ef having in a moment of passion forgotten himself with able opinion of any of them, it can be intimated by hiss- 
i Ann Hathaway, before without stain on her name, | ing; but nobody is to be hissed at for more than five | 
oe is forced into a marriage for which he has no relish , minutes. 


: ° . ° I 
A monument in commemoration of a curious event in | 


PF by Ann’s father, brother, and other relatives; that he | 
} 


show sufficiently the great social inferiority of the Hath_, ing usual, on account of the pleasant climate and shelter- | Fenee, a champion, hero, giant. This word, in the 
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piural, 


A number of Russian, Polish, | is generally used to signify invaders or foreign spoilers 
and also some English families, have taken up their quar- | which inclines me to suppose that these Fence were 
The Duke of Ossuna, either the Feni of Ireland (for so were the inhabitants of 
Ulster called) or the Peeni or Phoenicians of Carthage, 
The stories -told of the prowess and size of these giants 
are wonderful. 


(Irish, fiann Hrin, a kind of militia)” 
PERSONAL. 


Dr. and Mrs. Cutting, who went out with Profegsor 


Agassiz to Brazil, have lately been in London. 


Mr. Judd, who has been replaced in the American Le. 


gation at Berlin by Mr. Wright, is in London and gails 
for America October 4, Miss Rossiter, Mrs. Judd’s sister, 
will be married to-day,in London, to a distinguished Rus. 
| sian baron, formerly chamberlain to the Czar, 


Mr. and Mrs. Harrington left London on Monday for 


lived with her but little afterwards, and always despised | German history has just been erected at Dannenberg. bec to which nourt ir. Haevington has sonently bess 


her; that she had no appreciation of her husband’s great- | The inscription on the monument (which is in the form o 
ness up te and at the time of his death, soon after which | @ pyramid, eleven feet high) tells the story: “ Ellonora | 
“tt event she married, it would scem, a shoemaker of Strat-| Prochaska, known as one of the Liitzow Rifle Volunteers, | 
well ford. When Mr. White speaks, therefore, of the house at | by the name of Augustus Renz, born at Potsdam on the 
i Shottery as “ the cradle of a poet’s love,” I am inclined to 


| admit the cradle, but doubt the poct’s love 





the Géhrde, on the 15th September, 1813. 


f | appointed, 


Tennyson and Browning are still summering incog. on 


the continent. 


Professor Masson, the biographer of Milton, and who 


11th March, 1785, received a fatal wound in the battle of | has been for many years editor of “ Macmillan’s Mage 
Died at | 7ne,” has had to resign that post on account of the pres 


4 ENGLIGH AND A FRENCH ADVERTISEMENT Dannenberg on the 5th October, 1813. She fell ex- pyre of literary duties. 

* | ” | Claiming, ‘ Herr Lieutenant, 1 amawoman!’ See ‘ Fors- | ~e Dowager Duchess of Northumberland, the Count 
hod . : : > . | ’ . . r mT: ° ’ bis is cc of ale ners Joo hicehee 
10 The following appeared in an English newspaper last | ter's History of the War of Liberation,’ vol. L, p. 858. | of Paris, Duke of Aumale, General Peel, Mr. Chichester 
48 ‘ | Q . ae 99 Mastaeene > « LC er PAS: 
he Saturday : | Dannenberg, September 16, 1865.’ | Forte scue, MI 4 and the Countess of Waldegrave, who 
aa 2 i wre ' oe | ; have long formed a charming society at Twickenham, 
Laas | NY GENTLEMAN SUFFERING UNDER THE} ENGLISH LITERARY ITEMS. 





known system of hiring or employing some party to watch | 
i keep the Eye upona person by overlooking him, fascinating > irers of . » rector of Bri an 
Se er eee ae Oe or ae aoe 1S ’ | The admirers of the late rector of Brighton, the Rev. 
listening backwards to him (in Arabic, ILHAN), crying out of per- a ‘i z 
$ sons around him by word, act, or gesture ; hawcking, bewitching, | F. W. Robertson, who are, I believe, more numerous in | 
. blowing upon, setting a watch upon him, etc., whether for the pur- | ole ss : > % r : 3 ; | 
pose of obtaining charges of insanity against him, for other pur- | America than in England, will be glad to learn that | 
with L. P. T., Library, 88 Park Street, Camden-town, London, N. | 
W., with a view to co-operation in obtaining recognition, by stat- | and Letters 


> 


of that very eloquent divine, who died in | 





; such as the shade of Pope, hovering about its old abode, 


would delight to see there, have had to fly from their de. 
lightful villas, on account of the filth and foe and stench 
which the new sewage lock pours into the Thames at 


poses, or from any other motive, is requested to communicate | Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. will soon publish the “ Life | that point. 


The marriage of Earl Granville, Lord President of the 


the moment of his greatest usefulness. Many of these Council, with Miss Campbell, youngest daughter of the 


late Mr. Walter Campbell, of Islay, was solemnized this 


- ute, of the notorious and well-known existence of the practice, | 

ae and the enactment of a punishmentas felony, Statutes 1 Jac. L, c. | 

bt) $8, che, of. ay bog tac a i aailieiniaa | letters were written in the course of a religious corre- | 

me N. B.—None but bona fide communications will be attended to. | . > Tes : " : . ‘arv’a Chure Sanat ny 

Be | Number of Madhouses, 219, and Lunatic population 69,757, in the | spondence with Dr. Acworth, of Brighton, a homeopathic | Morning at Dt. Mary's Chureh, Kensington, The church 
bab Tni ci sos 2 

fe) | United Kingdom. | physician, who was, through Mr. Robertson’s influence, 


j The following is clipped from a French newspaper. It | converted from materialism, and who has of late years | 
on | : . “e — | ° * ° ou ° | 
i relates to the chateau in which William planned the con-; been a prominent believer in spiritualism. I have had | 
eA quest of England: : | the good fortune to read, in the proof, a large number of | 
wen Bs See : ~ pw cry | these letters, and can promise those to whom the records 
A! VENDREL’AMIABLE, LE CILATEAU DE GUIL-| | : = 8 : 
a LAUME-LE-CONQUERANT.—Situé A Bonneville-sur-Ton- | Of & deep and rich spiritual experience are interesting a | 
4 ques, 43 kilometres de Trouville ct de Deauville et 41 kilométre | most valuable contribution. 
de la gare de Tonques. Belle cour, jardin de dépendances, conte- " 
nant2 hectares 75 ares. Vue magnifique sur la mer, sur la Vallée | married since her husband's death. 


Mrs. Robertson has been | 
Mr. Robertson’s | 


x i 2t les cOteaux envir s. S‘adresser a M. . 28- | . ne ie | 
5 non afc dg ye seen mepaeaaminads congregation have erected a beautiful tomb for him in the | 
? s, notaire, d : | , : . | 
. U — : th bei t 1. | extra-mural cemetery at Brighton, on which fresh flowers | 
: nusual advertisements are worth being put on record, | ; ae 

Ae sual z SI ’ are laid all the year round, and there is, in the ugly old 


as they may one day be of advantage to some historian of 


. | Chinese pavilion there, erected by George IV., an ad- 
the nineteenth century. | 


| mirable carving in marble of his noble features and head. | 
SHERMAN. | His church is visited by many, simply because it was | 
) : ~ 5 ‘ . . Robertson’s; it is very dark and ugly. The strange s| 
In the course of a review of Major Nichols’s “ Story of | 1 7 sn devediees 3 1 i , = j ‘li baie “ 
a aes : E who attend on Sunday are charged a shillir ce, and | 
the Great March,” which it calls “one of the most inter- ining 8 ng aplece, anc 
Rae : . » | the sermon heard is never worth the money. 
4) esting books which have yet been written upon the war,” | |), : ‘ bee a | 
: ae ; The lovers of gossip and of curious revelations are look- | 
f the Pall Mall Gazette says: 5 : : . Te 
oo. — ing out with eagerness for Bentley's promised publication, 
“Te re is e fact i e history of »>late war) « of 2 7 ‘ . ’ . 
" if there is one fact in the history of the late war} « Harem Life in the East and ¢ onstantinople.” Miss } 
a in America which all parties are agreed upon, it is that | E line I 1 ; 28 ‘ 
Sherman’s march through Georgia and the Carolinas was Emmeline Lott,,the writer thereof, held the post of gov- 
the deathblow of the Confederate cause.” wer to his highness the Grand Pacha Ibrahim, of 
Egypt, and her opportunities for giving us gossipy mor- 
2 : : | sels were certainly unquestionable 
“ He seems to have been the McClellan ofthe South, and | Gerv} 1 ia os aaa F 
his excess of caution was one of the accidents which de. | yervinus, the vencrable savan of Heidelberg, is popular 
in England, although he maintains that the appreciation 


cided the war.” 
|of Shakespeare is dying out in Shakespeare’s native 


Of Beauregard the writer says: 


ean 


eae 


K CONTINENTAL CLIPPINGS. oy ; : 

be . |land. The seventh volume of his “ Geschichte des 19ten 
Pe | In France there are great complaints of the scarcity of | Jahrhunderts” has gained special applause among English 
ist game. Charivari sketches the meeting of two desperate | readers and critics on account of its admirable sketches of 


sportsmen who have been scouring the country in vain O'Connell, Sir Robert Peel, and his ingenious account of 
without raising a single bird. One of them has a sudden | the visit of George IV. to Ireland. 
inspiration. ‘ Would Monsieur be so good, in the utter | 


4 


The scientific are looking forward with much interest 


Dep n Sipe F 


: absence of game, as to let him have a shot at his dog?” | to the Messrs. Longman’s promised publication, the 
re “ Ah,” says the other, “I was just about to ask the same | “Comparative Anatomy and Physiology of the Vertebrate 
oo favor.” Another picture represents a party of sportsmen | Animals,” by Professor Owen, on many accounts. It will, 


wt 


d in a frenzy of excitement because a partridge has been | in the first place, be certainly a vigorous counter-state- 
| seen in a field. | ment to Professor Huxley’s late Hunterian lectures on the 





a | Wiesbaden has been very gay thisseason. Among the same subject, in which he (Professor H.) maintains his 
ot royal visitors have been, besides the Prince and Princess | old point of difference from Owen, namely, that the an- ! 


of Wales and the Cambridge family, the Prince and | thropoid ape has in his brain that Hippocampus Minor 
Landgraf of Hesse, the Grand Dukes of Mecklenburg-| which Owen declares to be exclusively human. In the | 
Schwerin and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, one or two Austrian | second, there is a ramor—that and no more—that Owen, | 
Archdukes, two Princes of Prussia, and a large selection | whose opposition to the Darwinian theory has classed him | 
from the minor personages catalogued in the Almanach among the scientific conservatives, is about to propound a j 
de Gotha. A\most the whole of the Rothschild family | theory of development more radical than Darwin’s, and | 
were assembled here at one time, including the Baron | lying somewhat in the direction of the old “ Vestiges of 
James from Paris and the Baron Lionel from London. | Creation” theory. But whatever may be in it, the publi- 
Literature was represented by Thiers and Victor Hugo, | cation of a great work in two volumes, with above 1,200 
os | and a large number of singers and actors combined busi- | wood-cuts, on such a subject, by such a man, isa very im- 
ness with pleasure in a visit to Wiesbaden, On the 24th | portant event. 
inst. Mdile. Adelina Patti appeared at the opera house as| A Manx clergyman, the Rey. W. Gill, gives the follow- 








was crowded, and among the congregation were nume. 
rous friends of both families. The ceremony was per. 
formed by the viear, the Venerable Archdeacon Sinclair, 
There were present on the occasion Sir John Acton, Bart, 
M.P., Hon. Frederick Leveson Gower, Lord Henry Gor- 
don Lennox, Lady Jane Walsh and Miss Walsh, Mrs. 
Campbell, Mr. and Mrs. D. Bromley, ete. Mr. Campbell, 
brother of the bride, entertained the wedding party at 
breakfast at Middry Lodge, Campden Hill, Kensington. 
This afternoon the noble earl and his bride leave town 
for Dover en route for the continent. 


NOTE FROM MR. T. BUCHANAN READ, 
UNION LEAGUE, PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 30, 1865, 
To THE Eprron or THe RouND TABLE: 

Sir: In your issue of the 50th inst. T find an article 
criticising very severely a picture said to be now on 
exhibition in Chicago, and purporting to be painted by 
me, I know not whether the censure is just or not, in- 
asmuch as I never saw the picture, and consequently 
could not have painted it. I have never attempted to 
answer any criticism on my own works, but do not pro 
pose to be abused for the works of others. Hoping that 
you will do me the justice to publish this card, I an, 
very respectfully, 

T. BUCHANAN Reap, 
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; Marguerite, in Gounod’s “ Faust ;” and tickets were to be | ing explanation of the term “ Fenian,” from Dr. Kelly’s 
had only at a heavy premium. Although the summer | 





+ | season is about over, a winter season seems to be becom 
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but only now committed to the press :—“ Feniaght, s., pl 
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list which we publish elsewhere, it will be seen that the | Pn: em NEW ENGLAND. DURING THE STUART 
eas 7 ESD! ctober 17: + AND, LNG ait; fk £ 
ginger Sewing Machines (both family and manufacturing) carry | ‘ ; DYKAsTY 
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_ ae ee = a4 a 4B 4b . . 
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fairs, and the Singer Co. have not entered into the general scram- And “ Croxall’s Applications ” PLATES, 3 Vous. 8vo., CLorn, $10 
ple for premiums which has characterized the past few years. | Illustrated with 
The agent in this city saw fit, however, to come out on this occa- | One hundred and eleven Engravings, “Dr. Palfrey has written the History of New England as it has 
sion in force; and notwithstanding the competition was sharp— ; F rom original designs by IL. W. Herrick. never been written before. His fidelity, accuracy, thoroughness, 
heeler & Wil Grover & Bak tc., etc., joining in the A fine edition, printed on tinted paper, from clear and handsome | and candor in investigation, the niceness of his learning, and the 
the Wheeler ilson, Grover jaker, etc., € ” g type, crown Svo, extra cloth, beveled. Price $4. breadth of his general culture, are qualities of the highest service 
contest—it was plain to be seen, when the practical tests were | Crown 8yo, extra cloth, beveled, full gilt. Price $5. in his undertaking. There is a freshness in the flow of his narra- 
= : . . . 
applied, that the * plumes” must be handed over to the Singer ' (From the Round Table.) tive, a terse sagacity in his cursory,expressions of opinion, and a 
Machines. “One of the daintiest of forthcoming volumes is an illustrated | Judicial summing up on points disputed or perplexed, which en- 


| edition of * Axop’s Fables,’ from the press of Hurd & Houghton, | gage alike the liveliest interest and the fullest confidence of his 

‘ : ~ who have had it in press for a year past. Its specialty is the ‘en- | readers.”°—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
JLORENCE SEWING MACHINES. | gravings, of which there are one hundred and eleven, from de- | 
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THE BEST IN THE WORLD. ‘ not the best-ever attempted in this country.” ‘ the light ofa true theory, is the first book to give a coherent and 
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THEY MAKE THE LOCK STITCH—-They never lose a stitch Il. created New England.”— Christian Examiner. 
; » tension is self-adjustable and ‘of trouble: it is hl > ‘ ?-Th 
oe ON ‘iy MACHINE a pe eee ee LIFE AND CHARACTER “‘Based upon thorough research, written with good sense and 
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——e > Per TPATENT eres & sty y disting : al f: an ¢ 
REVERSIBLE FEED MOVEMENT, | J. HW. VAN DER PA LM, D.D., fullness of knowledge, this history of New England promises to 
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to left or left to right: it securely fastens the seam at any desirec ree : nee i i Ni facBecaiaeien “eyde ee ate . ans = 
place, and is, above all, the least liable to get out of order, and its Poetry and Eloquence in the University of Leyden. ica." —London Examiner. 
simplicity euables the most pws Ig eee operate on it, SKETCHED BY NICHOLAS BEETS, D.D. = : = 
‘This Machine makes, if desired for special work, font distinet translated from thy Dutch by J. P. WESTERVELT, | HISTORY OF THE CONSPIRACY OF PONTIAC. 
stitches, eac . ‘ine ico s 48 Oo “hi ve " — . r «ay TORS ADT r 1 , 
The attention and examination of buyers is especially called to COMMENDATORY NOTICES RECEIVED BY THE AUTHOR, By Francis Parkman. Third edition. Svo, cloth, $3. 
the superior merits of the Florence Sewing Machine, (From Rey. Thomas De Witt, D.D.) “ "This brill ; hts oe “ e 
sTORRPNCR arewiva ce CEER Le “ There is no name held in high reputation more distinguished This brilliant and authentic contribution to our history is the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO., than that of Vander Palm. I cordially commend the proposed | result of original researches. 


The anthor presents in this volume 


Salesroom and Warehouse, 505 Broadway. | Volume to the patronage of the Christian public.” an elaborately wrought but concisely digested historical sketch 
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NEW AND ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITION, for Sah dceenteis 000 “Probably the most thorough and complete historical account 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
By Isaac Distagit. | TO BE PUBLISHED IN NOVEMBER, ? bsg pie kh ! 
a ee Re q | CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO, 
Edited by his Son, the Right Hon. B. Disnarnt. \ en ee err ; : A “ " : 
In 2 vols,, crown &vo, cloth, extra, $4.50; halfealf, elegant, $8 00. tiverside” Editions of 124 Grand Street, New York. 
These are admitted to be the most beautiful editions of Désracli THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Asoweggenaehi . aie hi A VoLs, 3 AND 4 OF 

ever published, and have given a new enthusiasm to his most re- : . base ; - = mA * 

coherent : The saanaae oleae research of the paid A beautiful rubricated edition, with a red rule aroynd each page, | HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF 
are proverbial; and the unique titles convey a good idea of the | printed from entirely new plates at the Riverside Press, Cam- WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. 


yalue and interest of the books, bridge, and bound by Matthews in a variety of rich styles. Also | BY JAMEs A. Froupe, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. From the 
. x fourth London edition. In crown 8vo vols. Price $2.50 each. 























== | & new, 16mo plain edition, being the best ever issued in this coun- Vols. 1-4 now ready. 
CHARLES LAMB'S WORKS. | try. A catalogue with descriptions and prices is in preparation. Mr. Froude has shown in his admirable history what new re- 
A very beautiful edition, in 5 vols., uniform with Disraeli. | sults may be derived even in the most beaten track from a thor- 
: s1N.7 NT ™ . 4 m h investigation of the original authorities. His researches 
WIDDLETON, Pepnisier \ TITE TINE "EF > THE N T — = : ; 
F 10 Mere it New York | ‘I NE DIVINE LIFE AND THE NEW BIRTH. | have thrown a flood of light over the personal character of Henry 
PATON TARO, OY SSE. By the Rey. James Craik, D.D., Rector of Christ Church, Louis: | VIIT., his relation to the great event of modern history, the re- 
——— —_ o— ——— - oj { . - . tas : 
oe NON ie seat formation of religion in Europe and the British Isles, that it would 
Beents a Mouth. 83 Wa Year, Profusely Illustrated, | ville, Ky, 12mo, 359 Paste 1 ' : 


be in vain to seek elsewhere. 


WE SUNDAY MAGAZINE.,| 


The work has received the most favorable notices from the lead- 
FAMILY PRAYERS I; oh a4 
ee : 0 : ; \ 5 . pic | ing English journals, and has already passed through four editions 
Edited by Tuomas Gutunie, D.D., author of * The Gospel in | With Forms for Occasional and Private Use.. By the Right Rev. | in England. The vast amount of fresh and authentic materials 
Ezekiel.” y g Eng 
_ . | Henry W. Lee, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of Iowa which the author has brought to bear on the periods of which he 
_ | y W. Lee, D.D., Bis : a. 


writes, gives his work an interest and value beyond any previous 
history of the same events. 


CUSHIONS AND CORNERS; 


or, Holidays at Old Orchard. By Mrs, R. T. Greene. 16mo, pp. 214. 


The October Part commences the Second Volume, and contains! 
Autumn. By the Editor, with an Ilustration by Birket Foster. 
The Old Age of St. Peter. By the Rey. E. H. Plumptre, M.A. 


How the Minister Comforted his Children. By the Rey. W. F. 


DANTE, 
| AS PHILOSOPHER, PATRIOT, AND POET, 
| With an Analysis of the * Divina Commedia: its Plots and Epi- 


Stevenson, Dublin. | CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS AT CEDAR GROVE, | eodes." By Professor Borra. 1 vol. crown 8vo, on tinted 
| aper, $250. 
The Pitman to his Wife. By Dora Greenwell, with an Tiustra- | By Mary Alice Seymour. A new edition. 16mo, pp. 243. 


tion by Robert Barnes | Itis decidedly the best account of the poet that has appeared in 


F : bea aie . > ee " = ne oe 2 _ | t e English language. It is careful, learned, discriminating, and 
A Biography in Half a Verse, By the Rev. W. Arnot, author of |OTTALIE’S STORIES FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. | eloquent, written in terse and cloquent English that is remarka- 
“Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth.” 1 


Translated from the German. | ble in the pen of an author not native to our soil. The analysis 
Gardens and Gardening. By Professor Balfour, Edinburgh, | | of the poem is full and philosophical, alive with Italian enthusi- 
Annals of a Quiet Neighborhood, By the Vicar, with an Mustra- | “FOLLOW THOU ME.” asm, yet calm and truly catholic in its humanity and trust.—Nevw 

tion by T. Sulman, ei ae 


| York Evening Post. 


TENNEY’S NATURAL HISTORY. 
A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY. 


“Even as Thou Wilt.” With an IMustration by Fred. J, Shields, | Questions for the First Half of the Christian Year. By the Rev. 
About Richard Baxter. By W. L. Alexander, D.D., Edinburgh, | Wm. R. Huntington, Rector of All Saints’ Church, Worcester. | 
The Story of Beuggen Castle. By John De Liefde, with Tlustra- 


ae ales By Professor 8. TeNNEY. With over 500 engravings. 1 vol. crown 
tions, | THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHORAL, 8vo, $3. 
Coffee-Pot Sam. By a Volunteer Missionary, A Collection of Canticles, Hymns, and Carols for the Sunday- Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Praise God on the Earth! By Isa Craig, with an Tlustration by | Schools of the Episcopal Church. Prepared by A NEW LIFE OF CICERO. 
-J. Wolt. . ? ‘ The Rey. Treadwell Walden, of Philadelphia. By Wo. Forsyth, M.A.,Q.C. With 20 illustrations. 2 vols. crown 


Stra; | he Rey. C. A. L. Richards, Svo. Printed at the Riverside Press on tinted and laid paper. 
Straightway. By Alexander Raleigh, D.D. The Rev 


: | The Rey. George A. Strong, “ Price $5. a 
Notes for Readers Ont of the Way. The Rev. Phillips Brooks, ee { LORD DERBY’S HOMER. 
— | The Rev. D. Otis Kellogg, Jr., be THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 
New Yor: IYANDE SPUR ATTAN & @ | ial pean . en — _ Rendered into English blank verse. From the fifth London edi- 
New Yorn: A —— — STRAHAN & CO. | po eas “ae for the purpose by the late Right Rev. tion. 2 vols. crown 8vo, on tinted and laid paper. Price $5. 
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: relccamias COMPLETE WORKS. | 
NEW AND ELEGANT EDITION. 
—- | 


EDITED BY RICHARD GRANT WHITE. 


In Twelve Volumes, crown Svo, $36 00; 16mo edition, $24 00. 


The chief characteristics of this edition areas follows: 

I. Adhesion to the text of the authentic folio of 1622, excepting 
where that is manifestly corrupt or defective. 

Il. The restoration of many passages from the original text, 
which the editor shows to have been carelessly assumed to be | 


. . sas ! 
corrupt in preceding modern editions. | 

I. The successful emendation of many passages which are un- | 
deniably corrupt, and which have baffled the efforts of previous 


editors and commentators. 


[V. The discovery and correction of many corruptions of the 


text, which have hitherto been undetected. 


V. The “frugal selection from the labors of all” the commenta- | 
| 


i : 5 . . | 
tors, which Steevens desired, and which he believed would one 


| A Book for Young Men. 


day be made. This selection frequently takes the form of con- | 
densation ; and it is with the extremest rarity made the occasion 


of controversy. 
VI. The adaptation of the Notes—whether textual, explanatory, 


or antiquarian--to the capacity, noi of professed men of letters 


| nmenm., 


on the one hand, or of dull and uneducated persons on the other, | 


but of the great mass of Shakespeare’s intelligent readers. 


VIL. The careful preservation of the rhythm of Shakespeare’s | 


prose as well as verse, according to the contractions in use at his | 


time, or peculiar to him,as they are given in the old editions, | 


though almost universally neglected in those of modern date. 


VU. The examination, and, as far as possible, the determina- 
tion, of the old modes of pronunciation, which in numberless in- 
| 


stances affect the rhythm, andin many instances the sense, of the | 


iext, 
1X. Remarks upon the state of our language in the time of | 


| 
Shakespeare, which are interspersed through the Notes. | 
' 


X. The crediting of every emendation, explanation, or illustra- | 
live quotation to the editor or commentator who first brought it 


forward—thus succinctly giving the reader the history of every | 
} 

disputed passage, and so of the vicissitudes of the text. 
| 
' 
XI. The separation of the text and the notes. As every lover | 
of Shakespeare desires, sometimes, at least, to read his text | 


* simple, of itself,” without the distraction inevitable when notes | 
and references are forced upon the eye, the text of this edition is 

not encumbered and deformed by notes, or references to notes, upon | 
the page; but the notes are placed at the end of each play, with ; 


} 


clear marginal references to aci, scene and page; so that whoever 


seeks elucidation or justification of a reading may find it in- | 


| aes 3 
stantly, but not have it thrust upon him, whether he will or not. | UST PUBLISHED 
J 


XII. This edition is accompanied by a reduced fac-simile of the 


curious and interesting preliminary matter to the folio of 1623; 


by two portraits, one of which has never been published in this 
country; and by views in Stratford-on-Avon, some of which have 
been taken specially to illustrate the Memoir of the Poet--which, 
with an Essay upon his Genius, a compact but comprehensive 


History of the Text, and an account of the Rise and Progress of 


the English Drama, appear in the first volume. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO 
110 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


ek | 


| book is written, and we can, recommend it as a convenient sum- 


j 
| Dean of Canterbury. Fourth edition, containing many pieces now 


| cious reading; his own work, though after a very different fash- 
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In one large volume of nearly 1,000 pages, and upward of 100 wood 
engravings, price $4, in neat cloth, gilt edges, 

THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE FOR 1865, 
Edited by Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 
MEDITATIONS 
In Advent, on Creation, on Providence. By Henry Alford, D.D, 
Dean of Canterbury. Foolscap 8vo, price $1 25. 

THE COLLECTED WRITINGS OF EDWARD 
IRVING. 

Edited by Rev. Gavin Carlyle, M.A. 5 vols. demi 8vo, price $20. 

* Rdward Irving had the power of reaching the true sublime, 
and the English language can show no more magnificent speci- 
mens of religious eloquence than those which are contained in his | 
collected writings.” —London Times. H 

ESSAYS ON WOMAN’S WORK, 
By Bessie Raynor Parkes. Foolscap S8vo, price $1 5t 

* Every woman ought to read Miss Parkes’s little volume on 
woman’s work.”’— London Times, 

HEADS AND HANDS IN THE WORLD OF 
LABOR. . 


By W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New edition, cr. 
Svo, price $1 50. 
“We heartily sympathize with the spirit in which Dr. Blaikie’s 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN & COS | 
, j 

| 

| 
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A Book for Employers. 


mary of the various attempts which have been made to improve 
the relations between masters and workmgn.”’—Saturday Review. 


HENRY HOLBEACH. 
Student in Life and Philosopay, A Narrative anda Discussion, 2 
vols., price $5 50. 

* These volumes have remarkable merits.”’—Athenwum. 

“The pictures of life in an obscure Puritan colony are worthy 
of George Eliot.”°—Spectator. 

BEGINNING LIFE: 
L By John Tulloch, D.D., Principal of St. 
Mary's College, St. Andrews. New edition, ¢r. 8vo, price $150. 

‘Principal Tulloch’s excellent book for young men.”-—Fdin- 
burgh Review. 

STUDIES FOR STORIES, 
From Girls’ Lives. Popular edition, price $2. 

“Simple in style, warm with human affection, and written in 
faultless English, these five stories are studies for the artist, ser- 
mons for the thoughtful, and a rare source of delight for all who 
can find pleasure in really good works of prose fiction.”’—Athe- 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY ALFORD, 
first collected. Foolscap 8vo, price $2. 
A SUMMER IN SKYE, 
sy Alexander Smith, 2 vols., price $5 50. 
Mr. Alexander Smith speaks of Boswell’s ‘Journal’ as ‘ deli- 
ion, affords delicious reading also.”"—Dadly News. 
A cheap edition in one volume is in preparation. 
IDYLS AND LEGENDS OF INVERBURN. 
By Robert Buchanan. Foolscap Svo, price $1 75. 

“As far as my judgment goes, this ix genuine poetry; very 
sweet and noble in its feeling. very true and simple in = ee 
sion.” —From articleon Robert Buchanan, by G. I. Lewes, in Fort- 
nightly Review. 

PLAIN WORDS ON CHRISTIAN 
By C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Vicar of Doncaster. 
price $1 50, 


LIVING. 


Foolscap 8vo, 





18 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 
NEW SINGING 
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By GEORGE F., 


BOO K 
ROOT. 


JUST ISSUED, 





THE CORONET. 
THE CORONET. 
THE CORONET. 
FOR SINGING SCHOOLS, 
FOR SINGING SCHIIOOLS, 
FOR SINGING SCIIOOLS, 
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Prick $1 25. 
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BY 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Boston. 


ATALANTA IN CALYDON. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 1 vol. I6mo, $2. 

One of the most striking productions of the day, and destined 
to mark an era in dramatic poetry, 

The Hdinburgh Review says of the work : 

* The product of an affluent and apprehensive genius, which. 
with ordinary care and fair fortune, will take a foremost place in 
English literature.” 

* THROUGH HIS PERSIAN DIALECT SAADI SPEAKS TO ALL NATIONS, 
AND, LIKE Homer, SHAKESPEARE, CERVANTES, AND MONTAIGNE 
IS PERPETUALLY MODERN.” —2R. W. Himerson, 

THE GULISTAN ; or, ROSE GARDEN. 
By MusLe-HupbEEN SHEIK SAapi. With an Essay on Saadi’s Life 
and Genius. Edited, with Preface, by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, 





1 vol. I6mo, $2 50. 
COMPANY FOR EVERY 
THE YEAR. 
An illustrated volume, uniform with * Favorite Authors.” 
17 steel plates. 1 vol. 12mo, full gilt. $4. 
This is the third of the series of handsome and valuable gift 
books of which the two earlier volumes, ** Household Friends” 
and * Favorite Authors,” attained such popularity. It is published 
in the same elegant style, and its contents are of equal attractive 
ness, This volume contains articles by Whittier, Thomas Car 
lyle, George Ticknor, Goethe, James Russell Lowell, Longfellow, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and many others, and seventeen fine steel 
portraits. Among these latter isa new aud faithful likeness of the 
Jate Mr. Hawthorne, 
G2" Either of the above will be sent, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of the advertised price by the publishers. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS, 
124 Tremont Street, Boston, 
For sale by B. H. TICKNOR, 823 Broadway. 


GOOD DAY IN 


With 


Publishers, 


oes 50, REBELLION RECORD 


BeinG THE Firru Parr or Votume VITL. 
Illustrated with Portraits o1 
Mason-Gen, E. Ro S. CANBY 
. AND 
Masor-Gen. D.“M. COUCH. 
112 pages roval Svo, price GO cents 
This day published by 
VAN NOSTRAND, 2 Broadway. 
*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price, 
J UST READY, 
e 
TWO M 
A NOVEL. 
By EvizaBetu Stropparp, author of * The Morgesons.” 


1 vol. i2meo, cloth, fine, $1 50, 


* For fidelity to the localities described, and as a delineation of 
certain phases of American life and manners, it The Morge 
sons’) Was pronounced without an equal, the best critics com 
paring the writer with Balzac and Hawthorne.” Rowand Tabh, 


October F, S65. 
BUNCE & HUNTINGTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
150 Broome Street, New York. 


des SCHOOL BOOKS ORE, 
kK 


Libraries and Books from all the different Socicti 
lishers in New York, Philadelphia, and Boston, 

Superintendents and Committees desiring to repleni litheir Li 
braries—not convenient to call—send eld catalogue and name the 
amount. 


BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, 
CARDS, TICKETS, 
QUESTION-BOOKS, 
ROLL AND CLASS-BOOKS, SINGING-BOOKS, 
and everything requisite. 
U.D. WARD, Agent, 


116 Nassau Street, N.Y. 


- and Pub 


T HE NEW YORK BIBLE 
AND 
COMMON, PRAYER-BOOK SOCIETY 
Beg leave to call the attention of the Trade to their large and 
varied stock ot 
BIBLES, TESTAMENTS, AND PRAYER-BOOKS. 

Particular attention is solicited to their Prayer-Books, which 
are fully equal, if not superior, to any others in the market, and 
are sold at low rates. 

err A new Trade List is now ready. 

Sample parcels to select from sent to Booksellers furnishing 
references to New York Publishers. 











Carefully compiled from the best sources, and edited by 
LAWRENCE KEHOE, 

This important work is now completed. and makes two large 
volumes of nearly 1,500 pages. The editor has spared neither 
labor nor expense to have it as correct and as complete as it is 
possible to make a work of the kind. 


j PricE—CHEAP EDITION: 


| DEN, BOA MOR 55 be din desiviaws isn swasnarnsdue $6 00 

| 2 VOUS, Bye, BAIT MHOTOODD ........6cnccssvcesenerece . 800 

| Fine Epition, oN Extra PAPER: 

| ee ee ree 8 00 
2 vols., half morocco, beveled ... ..........-.-. . 10 00 


LAWRENCE KEHOE, PUBLISHER, 
% BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK, 


| 5 AND 13 COOPER UNION, 

| Fourth Avenue, New York. 
| 

| 


Ss TATVWVIOSHH ER YX 
To STATIONERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND Novion DEALERS,—The un- 
dersigned, being the oldest envelop manufacturers in this coun 
try, and having the amplest facilities, are always ready to supply 
by the thousand or by the million, envelops of every variety o1 
| size, pattern, and color, at the lowest prices. 
Samples furnished when called for. 
| WM. P. LYON & WHITTEMORE, 
| 587 Pearl Street, New York. 
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oo TEACHERS. 
NEW AND VALUABLE SCHOOL-BOOKS 
JUST ADDED TO THE 
EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHED BY 
IVISON, PHINNEY, BLAKEMAN & CO., 
NEW YORK. 


AMERICAN SERIES, 





KERL'S SERIES OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
KERL’S FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


Designed as an Introduction to the Common School Grammar. 
The plan, definitions, observations, and exercises are in the 
simplest style, and suited to the capacity of children. 

KERL’S COMMON SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 

A simple, thorough, and practical Grammar of the English 
Language, Great care has been taken to make it, if pos- 
sible, the best treatise of its kind now before the public. 
The parts relating to [dioms, Analysis, and False Syntax 
will be found particularly valuable. 

KERL’S COMPREHENSIVE GRAMMAR. 
This work is especially useful to every speaker, writer, or 
teacher, as a book of reference. 
a ees 
COLTON’S AMERICAN SCHOOL QUARTO 
GEOGRAPHY. 

Comprising the several departments of Mathematical, Physi- 
eal, and Civil Geography; with an Atlas of more than one 
hundred steel-plate Maps, Profiles, and Plans, on forty-two 
large sheets, drawn on a new and uniform system of scales, 





THE ROUND TABLE. 


em FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. 
ORGANIZED 1850. 





Casu DIVIDENDS IN FIFTEEN YEARS, 253 PER CENT. 
CASH CAPITAL ; 


Ae oe $1,000,000 
270,000 


Fair Rates, Large Security, Prompt Payments. 
P. NOTMAN, Sec’y. JONATHAN D. STEELE, Pres’t. 


Fre AND MARINE INSURANCE. 


THE 
METROPOLITAN INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 AND 110 Broapway. 
- <a REE 
INSURES 
AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE BY FIRE. 
ALSO, AGAINST ALL 
MARINE AND INLAND NAVIGATION RISKS 
ON CARGO OR FREIGHT. 
The Assured receive %5 per cent. of the net profits, without in- | 


curring any liability, or in lieu thereof, at their option, a liberal 


| discount upon the premium. 


[tis unsurpassed by any School Quarto Geography published, | 


and must prove a popular text-book. 


TH UNION SPELLER. 
Designed to accompany the Series of Union Readers, is a new, 
full, and complete work just published. 

The aim in the preparation of this book has been to bring into 
shape, suitable for daily use in the Schools, the clear and complete 
exhibition of English Orthography and Orthoépy found in the new 
illustrated edition of Webster's great American Dictionary. 

Mawy improvements have been made in the classification and 
combination of the vowel and consonant sounds, illustrated by 
varied and appropriate exercises; also ia the 
and in the Defining of Words. 

The last section embraces over (io (housand TEST-WoORDs, in- 
volving examples of everything taught inthe previous parts of the 
work. 





tules for Spelling 


Teachers and Committees are invited to correspond with us 
freely, and to send for our 


* DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE.” 


MUSICAL CURRICULUM, 


A NEW INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR THE PIANO, 


Pronounced by 

and more than three thousand others who use it, to be the 

BEST PIANO | INSTRUCTION 
EVER ISSUED. 


BOOK 


For sale by the Trade everywhere. 
Price $4 50. 
Send for circular to 
ROOT & CADY, 
Chicago, 
AEN, PROT. EPISC. S-S. UNION AND CHURCH 
YO BOOK SOCIETY.--DEPOSITORY, 762 BROADWAY. 
NEW 
The following volumes are in press, and will be issued soon: 
SYNOPSIS OF THE BIBLE. A Catachism by Mrs. D.C. 
Weston. Price Er ORR ee HOR re ae: 20 cts. 
STORIES OF A GOVERNESS... Se Vana 5b * 


BOOKS. 


BERTILA; or, The Only Fault........... ee 
FOUR NEW STORIES BY A. L.O. E. Each Story in pa- 
per covers, 5cts. In two vols,, Muslin. ................25  * 
Ja one vol., Muslin..... cee Reena oe aaa ie a kat 
AMBROSE RODMAN. A Child's Story. Paper covers....120 
Muslin SAO A ON Fe Pee er ER TE 30“ 
NEW NAMES; or, What I wish [ were. Paper covers.....10 ** 
Muslin. Re pablAtyc (sa neite pened neyeesvalednaacceseal a 
MARGARETHE AND WALDEMAR... 9 * 


Wmo. VOLS. 


KITT Y'S PEARLS, and ROBERT SPENCER'S REVENGE. 


Rach story in Paper COVES. 6... iicck cicces bc. ceacenee 8 ets 
MEMRRE ohn csiacz oi atgare asta Ae catatane ei Oi and am oIRee en Sie is 
THE CONDUCT BOOK, and MARBLES, Each story in r 
paper covers,...... a 
ER iy de = Piet ccids care se sees Crees co owas 16° * 


Address orders and remittances to 
K. M. DUNCAN, Agent, 
762 Broadway. 
THe WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 
FOR FAMILY USE 
AND 
MANUFACTURING 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE................. .458 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


PURPOSES. 





| 
| 


} 
| 
} 


| 


saumbach, Harry Sanderson, Charles Fradel, | 








JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President, 

R. M. C, GRAHAM, Vice-President, 

E. A. STANSBURY, 2d Vice-President, 

J. C, GOODRIDGE, Secretary. : 


ACCIDENTS. 


in RIGHTFUL 


IN VIEW of the TERRIBLE 
RING, why will not all persons 


ACCIDENTS 


INSURE THEMSELVES AGAINST INJURIES! 


For the payment of a few dollars, any one can insure himself 


the receipt of thousands in case of an accident of any description, | 


ora certain sum each week while he is disabled; or, by paying a 
few cents, he can insure for any railroad or steamboat trip. 
THE NATIONAL 
AND 
INSURANCE 


LIFE 
TRAVELERS’ COMPANY, 
243 Broadway, 


(BRANCH OFFICE, 10 Court Street, 


Brooklyn), 


has its agencies all over the country, and will send its Tables to 


any who apply personally or by mail. 
T URKISH BA T HS, 
13 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK, 


(Second door from St. John’s Park, near Canal Street.) 
WHAT OUR BATHERS SAY: 

“A newand delicious sensation.””"— Major-General Banks. 

*'To show my opinion, L hereby take twenty tickets.””— George 
F. Train, 

* Twas sick with a very bad bilious cold and severe headache 
when I went ii. Am entirely relieved.” 
Speaker House of Representatives, 

“Its effects upon myself have been excellent. After much suf- 
fering from an inflammation of one eye, L was entirely relieved by 
four baths..”—Prof. 7.7. Cook, N.Y. 

“Tt is the most valuable of baths.”— Dio Lewis, WD. 

“When I came to you I was suffering with RHEUMATISM so I 
could hardly walk. Four baths have entirely cured me.”’—Zudward 
Hughes, Esq... N.Y 





-Hon. Gf. A. Grow, ex- 
’ 


‘Every dirty, weary traveler, and especially every one visiting 


the city to purchase goods, or to transact any business, should 
try it.’—Rev. W.C. Van Meter, Superintendent of the Howard Mis- 
sion, N.Y. 

“This bath is first-rate. It seems to be the very method which 
nature has adopted for its recuperation.”—Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Armitage, N. Y. 

* Every bath I take makes me feel stronger.”’— Miss VW. B., N.Y. 

“Most delightful and agreeable. The more I take of them the 
better L like them.”—Mrs. 2. C. WL, N.Y. 

Qe?" Baths are administered to ladies with the utmost care bya 
competent lady-attendant. As a beautitier, they are superior to 
any balm or cosmetic. 





HOURS. 

GENTLEMEN—From 6to 8 A. M., and 2:30 to 9 P.M. 
LADIES—From 9 A. M. tol P.M. 

TURKISH BATHS. 


R B E VE Pas 


AM BROSTIA 


FOR THE IATR. 
PRite® (15> -C ew ss 

This is the only genuine Ambrosia, and, in fact, the only dis- 
covery ever made for preventing the hair from turning premature- 
ly gray, stopping it from falling out, and promoting its growth. 
Try it, and ~ convinced, It is the finest dressing in the world 
for the hair, giving ita rich silky appearance, and causing it t 
curl beautifully. — 

Price, large bottles, % cents. Sold everywhere. 

Principal Depot, 62 Fulton Street, New York. 


G Rover & BAKER’S 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 


495 BRoADWAY, New York. 
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S U F FERERS 
FROM DYSPEPSIA 


REFLECT!! ACT!!! 


TARRANT & CO.: 


Gentlemen: Iam a resident of Curacoa,and have often been 

disposed to write to you concerning the real value of your SELTZER 

| APERIENT as a remedy for Indigestion and Dyspepsia. I desire 

| to express to you my sincere gratitude for the great benefit the 
SELTZER has done my wife. 

For four or five years my wife has been sadly afflicted with Dys- 
pepsia, and after being under the treatment of several doctors for 
| two or three years, she was finally induced to seek the advice of a 
learned physician, Dr. Cabialis, of Venezuela, who immediately 
treated her with your EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. She 
began to improve at once, and is now PERFECTLY WELL. 

I feel it to be my duty for the good of humanity to make this 
| esd feeling that a medicine so valuable should be widely 
| known. . : 

Trusting you will give this publicity, and repeating my earnest 
| gratitude and thanks, 
Iam very respectfully yours, 
8S. D. C. HENRIQUEZ, 
Merchant, Curacoa, 8. A. 


| 
| 
| 
| READ! 


| 
| New York, June 28, 1865. 
| 
| 


WE ASK 
The suffering millions in our land to give this remedy a trial, 
convinced that by its timely use many may be relieved, many 


} 
| 
| ; 
| cured of 
| 
| 





DYSPEPSIA, HEARTBURN, SOUR STOMACH, 
| SICK IfTEADACHE, DIZZINESS, INDIGESTION, PILES, 
| COSTIVENESS, BILIOUS ATTACKS, LIVER 
| 


COMPLAINTS, RHEUMATIC 

| , AFFECTIONS, ETC, 
Read the Pamphlet of Testimonials with each bottle, and do 
| hot use the medicine against the advice of your physician. 
| 
| MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 

TARRANT:. & COMPANY, 

278 GREENWICH STREET, NEw York. 

| FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Est ABLISHED 
4 





i1s21 


WILLIAM GALE & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DAILY OCCUR: | 


STERLING SILVER WARE, 


ALSO, DEALERS IN 


PLATED GOODS AND FINE TABLE CUTLERY 
| 487 Broadway, corner Broome Street, 

| NEW YORK. 

| 

| JFYAILEY’S PATENT SPRING-ROLL AND COG 


J WHEEL WASHING AND WRINGING MACHINE. 


THE ORIGINAL COG-WHEEL WRINGER. 





The firstpremium has always been awarded this machine at 
every fair where it has been exhibited. Every machine is WAR- 
RANTED. 

BAILEY WASHING & WRINGING MACHINE CO., 
476} Broadway, N. Y. 


a AMERICAN UNION WRITING FLUID 


AND 


CHEMICAL BLACK WRITING INK, 





| No Sediment, Flow Freely, and do not corrode. Manufactured 
by 
REEVES & CO., 


303 Washington Street, 
New York. 


| 

| 

| ee” REAT OAKS FROM LITTLE ACORNS GROW.’ 
| TU The worst diseases known to the human race spring from 
| causes so small as to almost defy detection. The volumes of 
scientific lore that fill the tables and shelves of the medical frater- 
nity only go to prove and elaborate these facts. 

Then guard yourselves while you may. The smallest pimple 
on the skin is a tell-tale and indicator of disease. It may fade and 
die away from the surface of the body, but it will reach the vitals, 
perhaps, at last, and death be the result and final close. Mage- 
GIEL’s Brniovs, DysprEepric, and DiaRRHEA Pris cure where all 
others fail; while for Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, Cuts, and all abra- 
sions of the skin, Maag@re.’s SALveE is infallible. Sold by J. 
MAGGIEL, 43 Fulton Street, New York, and all Druggists, at 25 
cents per box. 


1 JOO AGENTS WANTED. 
9 


Returned Soldiers and all smart, enterprising men can find plea- 
sant and profitable employment selling the new and beautiful 


MAPS AND CHARTS, 
| Published at 

| 16 BEEKMAN STREET, N. Y. 

| Send for a Catalogue with terms to agents. Address 
| GAYLORD WATSON, 
| (Successor to) 
| 

| 





PHELPS & WATSON, 
16 Beekman St., N. Y. 


i'n HE HOR AC HR W AP EARS 
| Grand, Square, and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, HAR- 
| MONIUMS, and CABINET ORGANS, Wholesale and retail, at 
| reduced prices, To let, and rent allowed if purchased. Monthly 
| payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at bargains, 
| prices $60, $75, $100, $125, $150, $175, $200, and $225. Factory 
| and Warerooms, 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second-hand Pianos. 
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a, UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED EDITION—3,000 ENGRAVINGS. 
GET THE BEST. | 
EVERY FAMILY, STUDENT, AND TEACHER | 


STIOULD HAVE 
WEBSTER’S NEW DICTIONARY, 
WITH 3,000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


aoe | 


Recently thoroughly revised, and now unquestionably the best 
English Dictionary extant, (1) in its ErymoLocres—so says the 
‘North American Review” for January, 1865; (2) VOCABULARY ; 
has 114,000 words—10,000 more than any otlfer English Diction- 
ary; (3) DEFINITIONS; always excelling in this, made now still 
more valuable: (4) PRoNUNCIATION; Prof. Russell, the eminent 
orthvepist, declares the revised Webster * the noblest contribu- 
tion to science, literature, andeducation . . . yet produced ;” 
(5) PrcrortaL ILLustRations : (6) TABLES, one of which, that of 





Fictitious Names, is worth the-cost of the volume; (7%) is the | 


Latest; (8) in MECHANICAL EXECUTION; (9) the LARGEST single 
volume ever published. 


In 1 vol. of 1,840 royal quarto pages: and in various common and 
fine bindings. 


“GET THE LATEST,” “GET THE BEST,” 
“GET WEBSTER.” 
Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass, 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


Specimen pages of Illustrations and other new features will be 
sent on application to the publishers, 

(= More than Tutrry yeArs of earnest literary labor have 
been expended upon this revision of Webster alone—more than 
in the original preparation-of almost any other English Diction- 
ary It is now believed to be by far the most complete, useful, 
and satisfactory Dictionary of the language ever published, as it 
is by far the largest single volume ever issued in any language. 


The possession of any other English Dictionary, or any previ- 


ous edition of this, cannot compensate for the want of this very 
full and complete one. In its presént perfected state, it must 
long remain the 

BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


and, once possessed, remain of constant and abiding value.’ 
What book, besides the Bible, so indispensable as a good Dic- 
tionary ? 


’ 


FROM INDIVIDUALS. 


From J. 11. RayMonp, LL.D., President of Vassar College, 
PouGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.. Feb. 14, 1865, 
Tuk New Weos7er is glorious—it is perfect—it distances and 
defies competition—it leaves nothing to be desired. 





conception and almost faultless in execution, 1 think it equally 
admirable—and if you should die to-morrow, you may feel that, so 
far as earthly honor is concerned, your monument is built. 


From Ton. Jno. G. McMynn, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Wiscensin. 
Maprson, Noy. 18, 1864. 
GREATEST Literary Work OF THE AGE.--So far as I can judge, 
nothing has been left undone to make this work [the new edition 
of Webster’s Dictionary} worthy of the race, the age, and the 
language. No nobler national monument has yet been reared 
than this American Dictionary. I was anticipating the greatest 
literary work of the age, and it seems to me this anticipation was 
not extravagant. 
. From Professor Stowr. 
HARTFORD, Conn., June 30, 1865. 
There is such an amount and variety of most useful information 
in your last edition of Webster’s Dictionary (not only unabridged, 
but also greatly endarged) that I think it deserves a place by the 
side of the Bible on the parlor table of every family. The work, as 
it now stands before the public, is, in many respects, and tracing it 
from its origin, the greatest literary work which America has ever 
produced. 
From Prof. Witi1amM Russet, the distinguished elocutionist. 
LANCASTER, Mass, Feb. 14, 1865. 
THE New “ WersterR.”’—The immense ane invaluable additions 


to the original excellence of the Dictionary, the careful retrench- | 


ment of whatever errors had been chargeable in former editions, 
and the just and liberal course adopted in presenting a conspectus 
of all words on which eminent authorities bespeak a divided 
usage, whether in orthography or orthoepy; these, together with 
the unsurpassed accuracy and fullness of the definitions appended 
to all important terms, in whatever department of knowledge, 
besides the strict scrutiny to which the whole department of ety- 
mology has been subjected, render this new edition of the Dic- 


tionary the noblest contribution to scienec, to literature, and to | 


education as dependent on an adequate knowledge of the English 
language, that the combined labors of editors and publishers have 
yet produced. 
From J. Hammond TRUMBULL, Esq.. Secretary of State. 
HARTFORD, Conn., Oct. 19, 1564. 
Intrinsically and extrinsically it is a satisfying volume. Tosay 
nothing of the vocabulary or dictionary proper, I would not hes1- 
tate to pay the selling price of the book for its swpplements alone. 
From E. Ryerson, LL.D., Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Upper Canada. 
Toronto, April 6, 1865. 
GENTLEMEN: I have received. examited, and for some time 
used your new illustrated edition of Webster’s Dictionary, and, 


without entering into particulars, I regard it, for reference, as the | 


most comprehensive, the most complete, and the most useful Dic- 
tionary of the English language—a monument of immense learn- 
ing and labor, and a noble specimen of art and enterprise on the 
part of its publishers. 
From Rev. N. BATEMAN, State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Illinois. 
SPRINGFIELD, Ill... June 22, 1865. 
It is, in my opinion, without a peer in the English language. 
From Prof. Epwarps, Principal Illinois State University. 
Normal, [l., Nov. 18, 1865. 
It is really a splendid compilation, creditable alike to the 


scholarship and business energy that have produced it, and to the | 


nation whose appreciation makes such a princely outlay of money 
remunerative. 
magnificently enshrined. It seems tnough, of itself, to bestow 
immortality upon our noble speech. 
From Hon. C. R. Copurn, Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for Pennsylvania. 
HARRISBURG, Dec. 9, 1864. 


Webster’s New Illustrated Cnabridged Dictionary is one of the | 
Y thi This work, as a whole, will be | 


great achievements of this age. 
justly considered as the standard for many years tocome. Inthe 
fullness and accuracy of its detinitions, and the naturalness of its 
illustrations, it stands unrivaled. The improved method of 
marking the vowels brings out clearly the nice shades of difference 
that the best speakers give to a few of the vocal elements. 
From Deputy State Superintendent Bares, Pennsylvania. 
IARRISBURG, Nov. 18, 1864. 

The new edition of Webster’s Quarto Dictionary is a monument 
of literary labor which will attract the attention of the learned the 
world over. It is as charming as the newest novel. 1 turn over 


Conducted by H. E, and C, H, Sweerser, 122 Nassau Street ; and printed by Wurte & Ross, Beekman Street. “New York, Saturday, October 21, 1865, 


Asa monu- | 
ment of literary labor, or as a business enterprise, magnificent in | 


Surely never was the genius of a language more | 


THE 


ROUND TABLE. 


page after page, and know not when to close it. Ihope the day 
is not far distant when every school in our state will have a copy. 


From Prof, Wenry James Ciark, Prof. Zodlozy, Lawrence Scien- 
tific Department, Harvard University. | 
CambringE, Noy. 30, 1864. 

I have had frequent occasion to use and examine the dictionary 
witha critical eye and thonght, and I have but one word to say 1 re- 
gard to the merits of its definitions in natural history, and that is, 
excellent} What otherwise could be expected from the hands or 


own scientific authorities in matters of zodlogy and geology. 


/ FROM QUARTERLY AND MONTHLY JOURNALS. 


From the * Atlantic Monthly,’ November, 1864. 

The work is one which none who read or write can hencefor- 

ward afford to dispense with. 
From the ‘** New Englander,” October, 1864. 
| By far the most important literary work that has come for years 
| from the American press. . . . Weare satisfied that this dic- 
| tionary, in its present form, és by far the most convenient and val- 
| uable manualof reference that has ever been published in the En- 
| glish language. 
From the “ National Quarterly Review,” December, 1864. 

In our opinion, é és the best dictionary that ether England or 
America can boast. 
| From * Harper’s Magazine,” January, 1865. 
| Viewed asa whole, we are contident that no other living lan- 

guage has a dictionary which so fully and faithfully sets forth its 
| present condition as this last edition of Webster does that of our 
| written and spoken English tongue. 
\ From the * Evangelical Quarterly Review,” January, 1865. 
; This may be truly regarded as a magnum opus. 

present edition is an entire reconstruction of the 


| work, a thorough revision in every department, even in the most 


| 


| under the direction of Prof. James B. Dana, the highest of our | 


{ 
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The | 
whole | 
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| minute detaiis, and presents in the results the progress which has | Our facilities for manufacturing at Low Prices defy Competition, 


| been made in the study of the language since the first appearance 
| of Webster, more than thirty years ago. 





FROM EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. | 


} 


| 


This great work is much improved, and will hold its place as | 


the standard work against all opposition.— Vermont School Jour- 
| nal, Noy., 1864, 


; Oct., 1864. 


| Webster's Dictionary has so far distanced all competitors, that | EF IN E AR T 


| it now stands by general consent as the only national dictionary 
of our language.— Rhode Island Schoolmaster, Dec., 1864. 


| Inour humble opinion, this “latest” of the dictionaries is, in | 
some important particulars, the * best.”—Massachusetts Teacher, | 
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i 

| | 

| ‘This work seems to contain ali that the scholar can wish in a | Now on exhibition for the first time, 
| 

' 


dictionary.— Connecticut Common School Journal, 


It seems to beas complete and perfect a work as finite skill and 


| wisdom can produce.— Ohio Educational Monthly, Noy., 1364. 

| The world has furnished but one Federal Constitution, one 
| Bunker Hill Monument, and one Webster's Dictionary—all Amer- 
| 
| 


ican, and, so far as mortal ken may penetrate the future, the last | 


is not to be the least in either duration or glory.—Judiana School 
| Journal, Feb., 1864. 


As a whole, this work, we believe, surpasses all others ; and we 
| unhesitatingly recommend it to all who wish the Bes Cictionary 
| of the ish language.—Jowa Lustruetor, Jan., 1865. 





The City School Board of Boston have just placed (August, 1865) 
a copy of Wenster’s New ILLustrRatTep Dicritonany in each of 
twenty-one of the principal public schools of that city. 


The State of Maryland, having recently established a system of 
free schools for the entire state, its State Board of Education have 
just adopted WeRstTE 
authority, and to be « 
the state, * 





xe'ssively used in all the public schools of 


guage, and it contains by far the greatest amount of matter ever 


1865. 


FROM THE DAILY AND WEEKLY PRESS. 





script, Feb. 21, 1865. 


It is, altogether, a wonderfal work of labor, and is fully up to; 
| the times in all its improvements.— American Presbyterian, Vhil- | 


adelphia, Oct. 14, 1864. 


| generally regarded as the most complete and comprehensive hand- 

| book of the English language in existence.—Watehman and Le- 

| flector, Boston, Sept. 29, 1864, 

! Ifthis work is not a perfect dictionary of the language, itis cer- 

| tainly the nearest approach to thatachievement ever yet attained, 
—Springfield Republican. 


| 
| 

| By almost universal consent, Webster's has cver been regarded 
| as the best defining dictionary in the language. . 

| 

| 





comparisons we are sure no other dictionary extant can give as 

full and precise an account of all the authorized significations of 
| words.—Vortland Press, Oct. 4, 1864. 

° 

| With the exception, perhaps, of the famous work of the French 
| Academy, no other dictionary ever had such a numerous and able 

staff of writers employed upon itas this. It is, indeed, a credit to 
| the country.—orney's Philadelphia Press, Oct. 4, 1864. 


We believe all competent judges will say that, on the whole, this 


and Journal, Oct. 20, 1864. 


| Nearly forty years ago, Noah Webster taught us to spell; and 
since we got beyond spelling, and learned to read and write, his 
dictionary has been our constant companion. Nor do we expect 
to lay it aside until we have no more occasion for such instruments 
of thought, entering that world where * tongues shall cease.”"— 
New York Leangelist, Oct. 20, 1864. 
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z's SeRLEs OF DICTIONARIES as the standard | 


put in one volume in avy language.—Clark’s School Visitor, Jan., | 


It is undoubtedly the foremost work of the kind.—Loston Tran- | 


As it now stands, we have no doubt this dictionary will be quite 


. From test | 
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edition of Websteris unrivaled.—New York Christian Advocate | 
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}most important contribution to Philology during the year 1864) 


was the publication of the illustrated edition of Webster's Quarto 
Unabridged Dictionary. This work, which had long been in prep- 
| aration, and on the revision of which years of labor had been be- 
stowed by several eminent scholars, was, in many respects, the 
greatest addition to the philology of the present age which has 
| appeared within half a century.—Appleton’s Cyclopedia for 1804. 


From a careful and thorough examination of the volume, we do 
not hesitate to say that in many, if not all respects, it must take 


precedence of any other dictionary.—Boston Christian Register, | 


| Oct. 8, 1864. 


| It is safeto say that every library should have this book next 


| after the Scriptures.—Philaddphia North American, Oct., 1864. 

; Avast treasury of knowledge, It is an encyclopedia in itself, 

| and will doubtless be in the household of every man who can af. 

| ford to purchase it.—Scéentijic American, Oct. 15, 1864. 

| May safely be pronounced the most complete and perfect lexi- 

| con of the English language now in existence, or likely to appear 
within the next score of years.—American Baptist, N. Y., Oct. 4, 
1864, 

| It cannot fail to become the standard lexicon of the language, 

| in its etymology and definitions, for the next quarter of a century 

at least.—New York Kxaminer, Oct., 1864. 
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